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THE SAVAGE 


RIFLE 
The “Big Game Killer” 
Is not simply a “Repeater,” | 
but a Modern Weapon, which 
is the delight of sportsmen. 
See one, or send for Catalogue 

D and learn about it. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y. 


Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Agents 
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CLOTHES BAG. AMMUNITION BAG 


KIT NESTED 


CANVAS Cover _WASH BASIN 


Folding 
FEET X3 INCHES “ 
ROLLED UP 
- The Johnson Sleeping Bag 
PACK HARNESS 
All kinds of Tents, Sleeping Bags, Clothes Bags, Ground 
Cloths, Covers, Primus Burners and Utensils, Air Mattresses 


and Cushions, Hair Camp Mattress, Camp Furniture, Camp 
Stoves. Any Canvas work done to order. 
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35 South Street, NEW YORK 

















When In New York 


ATTENDING THE 
SPORTSMEN’S 
EXHIBITION 


stop at the Grand Union Hotel, within 
easy walking distance of Madison Square 
27th Street and Fourth Avenue 
Id March 2d 


Reached in three minutes by Fourth Ave 


Garden 
where the show will be h 


nue electric cars. 


Fine Restaurart and Cafe Prices 


Bring Bag 
attend to it 


moderate. Service the best 


gage Checks to clerk, we 
for you 


Rates $1.00 a day and upward 


European Plan 
GraND UNION HOTEL 


Directly opposite 
GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT 


y2d St. and Fourth Ave 











” PLEASING GIFT ” 


your friends—bachelor, benedict or young lady—who never cast a fly or tramped 
the woods with a gun, “Field and Stream,’’ America’s Magazine for Sportsmen, 
is just the thing, and may convert them to the pastime of pastimes—sport by 
field and stream. Your last seasor’s guide will also appreciate it. 


END One Dollar and we will send the magazine for a year with a presentation card like form 
below—filled out. Also, a choice of the following pictures or sets, all of which are of peculiar 
interest to sportsmen, and possess high artistic merit. (Designate by numbers.) 


{ CAUGHT ON THE FLY. (Small Mouth Black Bass 
. 4 THE LAST LEAP. 
(PORTRAIT OF IZAAK WALTON. (See January, 1S99, number 
2. THREE STUDIES OF PUPPY LIFE. 
(FOUR STUDIES OF FRONTIER LIFE. By C. M. Russell, the Cowboy Artist. 
3. ; 


SUBTECTS A Skin Hunter's Camp 3. Lewis and Clarke Meeting the Mandaus 


{ Before the White Man Came 1 Battle Between Crows and Blackfeet 


4, THE TIGHT SHELL. By C. A. Zimmerman. 
Above Pictures are Free to all New Subscribers 


also old subscribers who renew, and to anyone who sends us a new paid subscriber. 
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“| Champion Club 
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ite to a perfect load. Ask your dealer 
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j : *¢ Wing Shot,”’ “Westers Sporting,”’ 
| Austin Cartridge Co. ‘¢ Wild Fowl,”’ * Falcon Ducking.” 
Cleveland, Ohio Baan 
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J. L. WHITE, Manager Western Branch Portland, Maine. 
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Key Chains. w fore the most economical and satis w 
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Is one of the most charming of American 
cities—quaint and curious. The bright 
costumes of the Snowshoe Club and the 
Toboggan Club enliven every street, while 
sleighing and skating are continuous from 
November to April. 

Only 12 hours from New York or 
Buffalo by the 7 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


«America’s Greatest Railroad ”’ 


For acopy of ‘‘America's Great Resorts,"’ senda 
two-cent stamp to Geo. H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York 
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VIATHE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


A New and Palatial Vestibuled Train, without an equal, 
put in service for the first time this season. 
Leaves St. Louis every Tuesday and Saturday, 

8:00 p.m., for Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

eam te CONSISTS OF 

COmpPos! —Containing Reading, Writingand 

Smoki2s Reom, Butlet, Barber Shop and Batb 
Room, 

COMPARTMENT CAR—Containing Seven Private 
Compartments and Double Drawing-Rooms. 
SLEEPING CARS—Coprtaining Twelve Sections, 

State Rooms and Drawing-Rooms. 
DINING CAR—In which all Meals are served A LA 
CARTE. 

Heated with Steam. Lichted with Pintsch Gas. 
ASUMMER ROUTE FOR WINTER TRAVEL. 
NO HIGH ALTITUDES. NO SNOW BIOCKADES. 
ONLY THREE DAYS TO OR FROM CALIFORNIA. 
Entire train runs through without change. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


T.G. WARNER, Vice Prow't W. B. DOL..«!DGE, Gen’ IMg 
H. C. TOWNSEND. Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. MO 


between 
CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 
os 
The Short Line 


between 


CHICAGO 
and OMAHA 
and SIOUX CITY 
a» 
A Good Line 


between 


CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 


All Coupon Ticket Agents in the U. S. and Canada 
sell tickets via Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry. 
A. C. BIRD GEO. H. HEAFFORD 
Ge..1 Traffic Manager Gen’ Passenger Avent 
CHICAGO, IL*. 
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Comfort, Economy 
ANA Speed to te 
~<t—_/ ACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland 
IN 
PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 
VIA UNION PACIFIC 
DAILY FROM CHICAGO & CO. BLUFFS 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED WEEKLY 
LEAVE MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
EVERY THURSDAY 
LEAVE CHICAGO EVERY THURSDAY 
LEAVE CO BLUFFS AND OMAHA 
EVERY FRIDAY 
sj 


Maximum comfort at minimum cost, 


is the principle upon which these cars are built 
and operated 

Do not complete arrangements for your trip 
west until you are fully informed on these 
tourist and personally conducted excursions 

For time tables, or any information, apply to 
your local Agent, who can sell you a ticket via 
the Union Pacific, or address 


R. TENBROECK, G. E. A. 
287 Broadway, New York City 
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THIS FAMOUS PICTURE FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

It may well be said no one shooting picture has reached such world-wide popularity as C. A. Zimmerman's 
“TIGHT SHELL,” of which the above cut is a reproduction. Up to the time the plates were accidentally destroyed 
by fire, Mr. Zimmerman received from Scribner's over $3,500 for royalties alone on this picture. The copyright is 
now controlled exclusively by FIELD AND STREAM, and thousands have availed themselves of the opportunity to 
get the picture free by subscribing to this magazine. The present picture is greatly improved over the original 
and could not be purchased in the usual way for less than $3.50. It is made for FIELD AND STREAM by the high 
class art publishers, The Taber-Prang Co., of Boston, Springfield and New York. See particulars of this and other 


care picture offers on page ii. 
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SCBVVSVSVVS VESTS VSTEBEAS 


lerce 
Bicyeles.... 1899 


ritv that are distinctive 
TRIED AND TRUE 


contain points of superio 


features, being built on 


PRINCIPLES 


Chainless Bevel Gears, - $75.00 
Tandems, - - - - 85.00 
Cushion Frames, $50.00 and 65.00 
Racers, - - 50.00 and 60.00 
Specials, - - - - 50.00 
Regulars, - - - - 40.00 


To those who seek the acme of bicycle perfecs 


tion our ‘99 Models must command attention 


a 
CATALOGUE TELLS YOU WHY 
a 
Che George Ni. Pierce Zo. 
New York Buffalo Boston 
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Take It 
with You 
Yachting 


Touring 
Racing 
Hunting 
SMALLER BY TWO-THIRDS THAN ORDINARY Cycling 
— ene we 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


FIELD 
GLASSES 


INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR IN POWER, 
RANGE, AND FIELD, AND IN THE BRIL- 
LIANCY, SHARPNESS, AND STEREO- 
SCOPIC SOLIDITY OF THE IMAGE.+ + 


Lighter, More Compact, Greater Durability, 
Finest Workmanship, Elite Finish. 


Tilustrated Booklet Post Free. Sold by All Dealers, 


Sole Manufacturers Under American Patents, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CHIOAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
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Your Bicucle 


or this season should be a Chainless—a Clipper 
Bevel Ge: ured Chainless—the old greasy, dirty chain 
has got to go—to the scrap heap—along with the 
good old ordinary (high wheel), the solid tire, and 
many other relics of the past, all right in their day, 
but way behind the times in these di ays of improve- 
ments. The Bevel Geared Clipper is no ex peri- 
ment, it's a sure thing Each gear complete in 
itself—less parts required than in chain wheel 
construction Driving gears always free from 
dust, no clogging or binding, no bri foam chains, 
bent sprockets or frames. A bicycle driving gear 
with a record. Clipper gears will outlast any other 
part of a bicyele. We want your address. 


“CLIPPER PEOPLE” 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Sinith Guns 


Hunter Bicyeles 


A rare combination for 
the veeniaail of to-day. 


we 


Gun Salesroom, 
310 Broadway, New York. 


Bicycle Salesroom, 
55th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 


Hunter Arms Zo. 
Fulton, 1. Y. 
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HET darned wolf pack <is 
rangin’ hereabouts ergin,” 


said big Ike Ward as he 
swung down from his cayuse, and flung 
the long bridle reins over the brute’s 
head so he would think he _ was 
“hitched.” Big Ike strode over to the 
spring, drank a couple of gourdfulls of 
water, wiped his sun-bleached mustache 
with the back of his great paw, and sat 
down on a bench in the shade. 

“Yep,” he continued, addressing Gar- 
diner, the proprietor, “they done got thet 
pinto cayuse’s colt a-ready ’n I reckon 
they’ve downed th’ little buckskin mare’s 
too, fer I see she’s alone ’n actin’ mighty 
nervous, like she was locoed. I foun’ 
th’ pinto standin’ ’side o’ all was left o’ 
hern up thar by them alum springs ’long- 
side of Ki-o-tee Butte.” 

“Well, I see we’ve got to get old Hoot- 
za or he’ll break this ranch, sure,” said 
Gardiner, meditatively smoking. “Sup- 
pose you get out the poison, Ike, and 
line up a string of bait and-—” 

“Humph!” said Ike with a contemptu- 
ous grunt. “Y’all don’t reckon yeh kin 
fool ole Hootzy thet-a-ways do yeh? 
Didn’t we try thet afore, ’n didn’t thet 
ole wolf-devil juss wink at us, ’n g’won 
killin’ colts tull he took it into his haid 
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to levant out o’ this? No, sir, they juss 
haint no mortal way on yearth o’ gittin’ 
th’ best o’ thet ole critter less’n we kin 
git er shot at him fair, ’n juss plug him. 

“He’s juss erbout th’ wisest wolf thet 
ever run these bad-lands ’n thet aint no 
mistake. He bosses thet pack o’ hizen 
like a gineral too—I know thet ’cause I 
see th’ hull gang onct with th’ glass. 
They was a travelin’ ’crost them flats 
this side 0’ Dock Lake, ’n I laid up ’n th’ 
breaks o’ Ki-o-tee Butte, ’n watched ole 
Hootzy runnin’ ahead like a bell mare ’n 
th’ hull bilin’ a follerin’. Sometimes one 
o’ th’ pack ’ud try a little sort o’ a side 
so-ree 0’ his own, ’nen ole Hootzy ’d 
juss come fur him like a gray cyclone— 
they’d be a mixup oO’ alkili dust ’n wolves, 
nen Hootzy ’d trot back to-woards th’ 
head ergin, ’n th’ othern ’d go limpin’ 
‘long at the tail end o’ th’ pack fer a quar- 
er er so. He’s a wise varmint, Hootzv 
is, ’n does all his own killin’ too—thet’s 


- 


th’ reason pizen haint no good—see! 
Mebby th’ greaser over thar kin hulp 
us out o’ this yere dee-fickl-ty some— 
I'll ast him. 

“Hey, Mingo, c’m yere. 

“Say, d’yeh savie Hootzy? MHootzy, 
th’ tah-mah-na-wis wolf ’ut runs this yere 
range, you savie?” 
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“Ump! Heap savie. Heap devil, 
that wolf. Heap cultas, a-a-nah!” and 
Mingo was silent again. 

“Well Mingo,” said Gardiner, “Hoot- 
za is killing the colts on the range, and 
he’s got to be wiped out, savie? Now 
I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll give you 
twenty-five dollars for Hootza’s head, 
and I’ll give you five dollars more for 
every head you get out of the pack that 
follows him, savie?” 

“Ump, savie hiyu. 
a-a-nah!”’ 

“Says he'll get ’em quick,” said Ike, 
translating the Chinook words, for, queer 
as it may seem, Big Ike and Mingo were 
close friends and “traveled pardners” 
though Ike was originally a Missourian 
and Mingo came into the world as the 
youngest member of a family of Siwash 
Indians over somewhere along the Co- 
lumbia River in Washington or Oregon. 

This strange pair were employed as 
cowboys by Gardiner, who was sole own- 
er of the “I—U” ranch up in the edge of 
the bad-lands of Wyoming. Gardiner 
was a Yale graduate who spent his sum- 
mers up in the wild country making 
money, and spent his winters spending it 
—so he said. He was a fine specimen 
of the man who subdues the wilderness, 
and the wilderness didn’t seem to rub 
much of the polish off of Gardiner either. 

Ike was different—Ike was simply one 
of those Missourians who couldn’t stay 
too close to civilization, and he drifted 
all over the West, paid no taxes, and 
didn’t care who was president so long 
as they didn’t try to curtail the produc- 
tion of whiskey and ammunition, nor in- 
terfere with Ike or his Siwash _ part- 
ner. 

The two men talked for an hour or so, 
there in the shade of the log “home 
ranch,” and paid no attention to Mingo, 
who usually associated with himself any- 
how. Nobody saw him catch his horse, 
and deliberately saddle it. Nobody saw 
him as deliberately load his pack horse, 
and swing into his own saddle. Nobody 
watched him ride out on the blazing gray 
desert, and ride and ride until he was 
only a speck in the dancing heat followed 
by another speck that would have been a 
pack horse if your eye was strong 
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enough to see so far. Mingo didn't 
mind the heat, and his horses were used 
to it, and expected to “hit the trail” about 
so often no matter where it went or what 
the reason was. 

By and by the sun hung down toward 
the edge of the sky, the heat waves quiv- 
ered less and less, and the white sultri- 
ness went out of the air to give place to 
a purple haze that softened the rugged 
outlines of the tumbled buttes. Then 
Mingo pulled up beside a water hole 
edged with a fret work of white alkali 
crystals, and went into camp there. 
Through the long twilight he cooked 
his frugal fare, smoked his pipe, and 
waited as silent and as fixed against the 
hillside as one of the jumble of lava rocks 
that littered the landscape. 

When the moon blazed up against the 
east Mingo came to life again. First the 
horses were turned loose with a long 
lariat rope dragging from each of their 
necks. Then the pack, blankets, saddle 
up into a pile of rocks and cached. Then 
and all other belongings were hoisted 
the Indian stripped himself, and piled his 
clothes with the rest of his outfit. Next 
he put on a light pair of moccasins, threw 
a blanket over his bare shoulders, and let 
it hang down nearly to the ground, fas- 
tening it about his middle with his heavy 
ammunition belt with a long knife sheath 
dangling from it. Then he took his 
Winchester, and clambered down to the 
ground. Mingo was an Indian, and he 
had ideas of his own—logical and correct 
from his point of view, and he was going 
to make war on Hootza, the chief of all 
the big, gray wolves, that night. 

He had ridden these hills for many 
days, and he read the signs that were 
told by the trails as you or I read an 
open book, so that already he knew 
where Hootza traveled at night, and he 
knew that darkness made Hootza bold. 
He knew that Hootza’s voice made the 
rest of the wolf pack bold, and brought 
a taste for blood into their throats. He 
was going to meet Hootza that night, 
and bring his head to Gardiner, for he 
had said he would bring it “quick.” Per- 
haps Hootza would fight. Perhaps, too, 
there would be no big rock to climb up 
on where Hootza could not reach him, 
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so he did not want the clothes of the 
white men to hold him back if he had to 
run. Perhaps a shell might clog the 
Winchester at just the wrong time—he 
would need the heavy knife that was 
made from a big file by the man who 
made horseshoes, with it he could strike 
quick and strong, and it would hunt 
Hootza’s heart. This was logic—war 
logic with Mingo, and he planned to kill 
Hootza before the moon went down. 

So Mingo left the cache, and traveled 
an hour with the moon always just over 
his right shoulder, and, when he came 
to a pass in a high ridge of hills that di- 
vided two wide valleys, he stopped and 
looked long at the dust in a little path 
that came up out of the valley and went 
down into the darkness of the other. He 
read a story there in the dust by the faint 
light of the slow rising moon—a message 
that Hootza and the wolf pack had al- 
ready begun to travel. Then Mingo did 
a strange thing. 

He leaned his gun-muzzle against his 
belt, put his hands up to his face, threw 


“HE WAILED OUT A CRY INTO THE GLOOM OF THE NIGHT” 


back his head, and wailed out a cry into 
the gloom of the night, a long-drawn, 
wailing cry, so full of fierceness, so weird 
and far sounding that it might have 
voiced the despair of a lost soul. Not 
loud, but a note of such undulating force 
that it suited the air to a nicety, and trav- 
eled clear, but low-toned into the farthest 
corners of the valley. Then Mingo turned 
around, and wailed to the other valley. 

Hootza, at the head of the wolf pack, 
heard the call and stopped in his tracks. 
His hair rose along his spine, and his big 
tail grew round and soft like a fox’s 
brush. His nostrils spread, and his 
strong jaw quivered, his ears fanned for- 
ward to catch the sound, and his eyes 
grew green. Hootza was resentful and 
he showed it. Again the wailing note 
came down the air, and again. Then 
Hootza threw back his head, and wailed 
in turn, as though he sent the echo back 
to the hilltops. | Mingo’s face relaxed 
into the ghost of a smile, and he called 
again. 

Hootza whined a few commands to the 

(251) 
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pack at his heels, and sped away toward 
the pass like a wisp of gray fog in the 
moonlight, while the rest of the pack 
waited, sinking down in the gray sage 
brush, and becoming part of the silent 
valley. Again Mingo wailed out his 
call, and Hootza stopped short to answer 
fiercely—then flew on again. Mingo’s 
quick ear noted the change in distance, 
and he melted down against the lava 
rock beside the trail, so close that he 
could have put his hand in the dust of it. 
()nce more he called, this time fiercer, 
but of lower tone, and Hootza’s answer 
came almost before the sound had gone 
forth. 

Then the big wolf broke up over the 
edge of the hill, and came on up the trail, 
whimpering and whining with fighting 
madness, and Mingo grasped his knife 
and waited like a coiled spring ready to 
be released by a touch, for his eye 
noted that the big wolf was alone. Ten 
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seconds later Mingo’s knife flashed be- 
fore Hootza’s eyes like the strike of a rat- 
tlesnake, but quick as the stroke came, 
and unexpected, Hootza was quicker, as 
he rose in the air, and passed by Mingo 
like a flash, only to bound back again, 
this time straight at the Indian’s throat. 
Mingo met him half way, the knife 
played like lightning strokes, and_ his 
muscles coiled and uncoiled like snakes 
as he struck. 

Hootza’s teeth were cruelly white in 
the moonlight, and his fanged jowls were 
red as blood, with two glittering balls of 
green fire just above. There was no 
noise save the soft swish of moving bod- 
ies and the weight of Hootza’s great fect 
striking the ground when he jumped. 
Sometimes there was the rasping swish 
of Mingo’s moccasin against the bunch- 
grass and the clatter of a loosened pebble 
as it rolled against its fellows, and then 
there was the sound of quick breathing. 





“HOOTZA LAUNCHED FULL AND FAIR AT THE INDIAN” 
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“GARDINER LOOKED AT HOOTZA AND THEN AT THE SILENT INDIAN” 


A red mist was before the eves of both, 
and soon a tiny black stream started from 
a place on Mingo’s arm, and ran in a 
band down to his hand and on down to 
his finger ends—then there was another 
on his bare breast. 

Hootza leaped and snapped his great 
teeth, but, in spite of this, there came 
great patches of black against his gray 
coat, and he hesitated just a moment. 
Mingo rushed him, and then he snarled 
once and rose again in the air, launched 
full and fair at the moving Indian only 
to meet a quick stroke that was backed 
by Mingo’s full weight, and it broke 
down the guard of Hootza’s great paws, 
passed under his jaw, and carried the 
blood reddened knife full and deep into 
his great throat and on until the point 
came out and shone like a ray of light 
just between his shoulders, and then both 
went down in a struggling heap on the 
ground. Full two minutes passed, and 


the Indian stood up, and Hootza lay 
prone and still while a black patch spread 
against the ground by his head, and 
black drops spattered down from the 
point of the knife in Mingo’s hand. 

“It was a good fight,” said Mingo, as 
his breath came slower. 

He carried the limp body of Hootza 
far up on the hillside where his scent 
should not reach the air in the pass, and 
wiped the blood from his arm and breast 
with the corner of his blanket. Then he 
moistened a bit of tobacco taken from his 
belt pouch, and bound it on the wounds 
with strips torn from the same cloth. 

Next he went back to the rocks by the 
trail where Hootza’s blood lay black 
against the ground, and here he wailed 
out that weird call again, though this 
time it lacked the fierceness of a chal- 
lenge for he only called to the pack that 
all was well, and that they were to come; 
then he crouched by the rock, and smiled 
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in his grim Indian way as he raised the 
hammer of his rifle and waited. Once 
more he called, and the pack trotted up 
over the rim of the valley and straight 
on up the trail. 

The leader was scarce ten feet away 
when the rifle crashed out into the night, 
and spit a red jet of fire against his gray 
side. The pack stopped, and bounded 
into the air, then broke in a rush of fear 
back over the path they had just made, 
and the rifle spit fire against them, 
cracked and echoed there in the pass 
until it was hot and empty, and each time 
it spoke one of the pack went down so 
that nine dead or sorely wounded wolves 
were stretched between the leader and 
the rim of the hill. ; 

The next day the body of Hootza, 
slashed to ribbons almost, lay in front 
of Gardiner’s doorstep, and ten of his 
pack contributed their heads and hides 
for company. 

Gardiner looked at the array of grim 
jowled scourges, looked at the long slits 





and the deep thrust in the throat of 
Hootza, then looked at the silent Indian 
tied and bound about with strips of 
bloody blanket, complacently smoking 
a home made cigarette, and he marveled 
at the ways of Indians in general and 
Mingo in particular. He paid him one 
hundred dollars, and thought it cheap at 
that, for Hootza and his pack would no 
longer run the ranges like an epidemic 
of death to all the colts and calves. 

It was big Ike who told me all about 
the fight a long time after it happened, 
for Mingo only told him a little at a time, 
just when he felt like boasting a bit, you 
know, over a glass of white man’s whis- 
key. 

When Ike finished he turned and said: 
“T was juss tellin’ Comanch’ hyer ‘bout 
th’ time veh wiped out ole Hootzy fer 
Gardiner, mind it do yeh, Mingo?” 

“A-a-a-nah! Oke-oke skookum puk 
kuk,” said Mingo. 

“He says: ‘It was a good fight,” 
translated Ike. 


Blow, wildly blow, O wind of March, 


In impotence of wrath. 


You only cheer the budding larch, 


And sweep a kindly path 


For dainty April's flowery feet 


When she shall come with offering sweet. 


Aye, wildly blow, O wind of March. 
We love you better so, 


For sweet it is ’neath heaven’s arch 


To face you as a foe, 


And feel the victor’s thrill of gain 
Through every pleasure-throbbing vein 


—Laia MITCHELL. 
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ANDREW PRICE 


N a lawyer's office in the city of 

| Richmond the young proprietor 

and the court stenographer were 

mightily interested in an advertisement 

in a paper devoted to sports connected 
with field, forest and stream. It read: 

ALLEGHANY Movuntains.—Hunting parties 
of five or more entertained at the Senna 
Spring Club-house during the months of Oc- 
tober and November. Deer, wild turkey, 
grouse and partridge hunting. A fine pack 
of deer hounds kept for chasing. “A shot 
at a deer guaranteed.” Write for terms and 
dates. 

Ben Pratt, Proprietor, 
Backwoods, Virginia. 

Hamilton the lawyer remarked that 
the guarantee looked like business, and 
Sands the stenographer said they had 
better correspond with the man, and that 
if they could get a date at the opening 
of the season they might as well go to 
Pratt’s, and get the cream of the hunt- 
ing. 

“Anyway,” he said, “it can’t be worse 
than last year when we froze for a week 
on the deer-stand without seeing a sin- 
gle deer. Now, Hamilton, give us your 
professional opinion as to that guarantee. 
Would this Pratt’s revenue depend upon 
some of us shooting at a deer?” 

“T should think so. ‘Shot guaranteed’ 
certainly means that if we make the nec- 
essary outlay, and take the trouble of 
going to this town of the highly sugges- 
tive name of Backwoods, for the express 
purpose of killing a deer and eating 
the venison thereof, and this said Pratt, 
for the consideration of charging us with 
board money and for sundries, uses this 
guarantee as an inducement, and we be- 
ing influenced thereby, if the said Pratt, 
overestimating his power over the “ferae 
naturae” (that’s wild beasts, you know) 
fails to afford us this shot, or opportunity 
to kill a deer, he will be liable to us for 
damages. And we, having a fund in our 
hands belonging to said Pratt, could re- 
tain the same, and secure thereby the po- 
sition of defendant.” 

“Well, that sounds a good deal like 
old Judge Hokey-pokey and I reckon 


it’s sound, so I'll write to him and see 
what he says. Ben Pratt sounds like 
an honest name. I can almost have 
faith in him as a worthy scion of an old 
time family of honest Pratts, who has a 
simple faith in his ability to drive a deer. 
Think of old Jim Skinner making us 
such a proposition! Guess old Jim will 
have to do without us this year, if honest 
Ben Pratt’s reply is satisfactory.” 

“I would like to amend my opinion 
in the case,” said Hamilton, “by adding 
if the said Pratt by his efforts succeeds 
in jumping a deer, and runs it in toa 
stander, and the stander being taken with 
the buck-fever forgets that he has a gun 
and throws rocks at it, or pumps his car- 
tridges out on the ground without dis- 
charging the same, or sits paralyzed, or 
refuses to kill the poor thing because it’s 
so wet, like the Irishman, why then the 
court would have to construe that Hon- 
est Ben had delivered the goods.” 

Then Sands wrote to Pratt and made 
arrangements for a party of five to hunt 
for a week at Senna Spring. They were 
met at the depot by Pratt with his team 
and big-wagon, and after a drive of ten 
miles over roads getting ever rougher 
and rougher they arrived at the Senna 
Spring Club House. Pratt was a short, 
chubby, little man with an inexhaustible 
fund of hunting stories. He could relate 
the circumstances surrounding the death 
of a deer in a way that made him very 
entertaining to those with hunting in- 
stincts. 

There had descended to him several 
hundred acres of steep land lying around 
the mouth of Clear Creek, which for 
years had been of no material benefit to 
him, and of which he rarely had occasion 
to think unless it was when he paid the 
few cents tax assessed on it each year. 
There was a medicinal spring, and one 
time when he was feeling poorly he 
camped there, and thought he had been 
greatly benefited by the use of the waters. 
An eccentric man of some wealth heard 
of it and came there, and had Pratt build 
him a substantial cabin with a real stone 
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chimney, and had occupied it one sum- 
mer, and had gone back to his city home 
and died, and Pratt had this fine dwelling 
on his hands. Then he conceived the 
scheme of taking care of hunting and 
fishing parties, and found that it not oniy 
paid him pretty well, but that the work 
was very congenial. 

The spot where the cabin was located 
was an ideal sylvan retreat. The moun- 
tains clad in dark pines towered above, 
and beyond a bit of grass land two crys- 
tal streams mingled their waters. It was 
such a place that the man, doomed to 
do his duty, longs for in the sweltering 
heat of a summer’s day. Pratt had 
wished to enlarge his clientele, and so 
he had advertised in a way which showed 
he meant business. He had moved to 
the vicinity, and his own house, not so 
imposing a building as his hotel proper- 
ty, lay in a bend of the valley about a 
mile away. 

The party found Pratt’s boy in posses- 
sion of the club-house, and four or five 
likely looking hounds lounging around 
the place. The visitors were delighted 
with the prospect. A few rough benches 
and some bunks formed the furniture, 
but everything was clean and a big fire 
was blazing on the hearth for the even- 
ing was frosty. The bunks were filled 
with sweet-smelling, feathery pine 
boughs freshly picked, and a large sup- 
ply of newly washed blankets. The car- 
cass of a recently butchered sheep hung 
on the shady side of the house. From 
what Pratt had been able to gather on 
the ride from the depot concerning the 
hunting qualities of his guests, he con- 
cluded that this sheep could be thereafter 
known as a spiked buck, and he picked 
out a suitable instance in his hvnting ca- 
reer, and fitted it to the occasion, telling 
his guests how it had come to die so op- 
portunely for their visit. Sands pro- 
duced a copy of the advertisement and 
said to Pratt: “Do you still vote that 
ticket?” 

“Soy, I was a-hopin’ you fellers hadn’i 
seen that there thing. Now if the pesky 
deer git to runnin’ wild you musn’t be 
too onreasonable.” 

Hamilton told him firmly that deer 
was what they came for, and that deer 
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they would have. They would keep their 


part of the contract and he must do the 
same. 

The next morning by daybreak the 
party were stationed at various points 
on the stream, where the contour of the 
country would cause the deer to cross 
when pursued by hounds. The sports 
men endured the cold of the morning 
watching for a deer to come bounding 
out of the woods, and take to the water 
to confuse the trail. Hamilton had been 
placed on a stand known as the Big 
Rock down in the direction of Pratt's 
house, and he sat on a fallen log by a 
pathway which ran up and down the val- 
ley. The sun rose above the top of the 
opposite mountain, and melted the frost, 
and Hamilton was enjoying the grateful 
warmth, and beginning to feel comforta- 
ble. Presently he saw a bright-looking, 
little, three-year-old girl coming up the 
pathway who, when she saw Hamilton, 
stopped, and made a very reasonable de- 
mand: 

“] want my papa!” 

“Who is your papa?” 

“\WWhy papa’s a g’eat big man.” 

“What's vour name, little miss?” 

“My name’s Sally Pratt. Oh, dere’s 
ol’ Nan!” 

Hamilton looked around and saw a 
deer in the stream above him. He turn- 
ed suddenly, and, much to his surprise, 
found himself cool enough to shoot ef- 
fectively. The deer dropped dead on the 
bank a few rods from him. Then the 
little girl began to caress and cry over 
the dead deer: “Go way, Nan’s f'aid to 
dit up. OV bad man!” Then the fuli 
significance of his act dawned upon him. 
He had killed somebi rdy’s pet deer, the 
playmate of the little girl who was cry- 
ing over the body. Presently the woods 
rang with melody and the hounds came 
mouthing down the mountain-side, and 
finding the dead deer attacked it, and 
Hamilton had to rescue the child before 
he could undertake to quiet them. 

Then he looked up to see a solemn 
faced mountaineer resting on a staff, with 
a bushel of meal on his back, and heard 
him say: ‘‘Now you've gone and done 
it. You'll have Ben Pratt to lick, I c’n 
tell ve!” 
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FILLING THE BIG ROCK STAND 


“Done what?” 

“Killed Ben’s pet deer. Durn my 
skin, mister, city men have been shoot- 
in’ at that there deer fer three year, and 
you’re the fust one to tech a hair on her. 
Ben warrants a shot at a deer, and he 
runs his old pet doe through a stand. 
He teks her up to the head of that there 
holler and the old doe goes lickety split 
through this stand, and runs inter Ben’s 
house, and jumps up on the bed. Ben 
told me ‘leven standers had fired on her 
and four got too skeered to fire.” 

“Well, if he has fooled us he will have 
to settle with us. Here he comes now. 
We'll see what he has to say about it.” 

“Guess I'll heve to be gittin’ along. 
This here load’s powerful heavy. Good 
day to ye.” 

Pratt came picking his way down the 
bed of the stream and soon arrived. His 
first business was to send his little girl 
home, and then he regarded the deer 
with a puzzled expression. 

“Killed an old Nannie, I see. Started 
way back todes the head of Martin 
Creek. She tuk a circle and I sez to 
myself, ‘She'll come in at the Big Rock,’ 
and I lit out fer this pint. When I heerd 
the one shot I knowed you had fetched 
her. Ever keep any account of your 
deer?” 

“No,” said Hamilton, and he had not 
for the best of reasons. 

“T tried it onct, way back thar todes 
the close o’ ther war. I cut a notch on 
the stock of my old mountain rifle for 
every deer, and I soon spiled the stock 
a-doing it. I quit all sich foolishness.” 

The hunters partially dressed the deer 
and carried it to the camp. The other 
men’s eyes were big with wonder and 
surprise for they had banded together 
some years before to hunt deer, and this 
was the first one they had been able to 
kill. Pratt proposed that this one should 
be sent home, for that hanging up would 
be all they would need to eat. Hamil- 
ton lacked the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had killed a wild deer. The 


sweet bells were out of tune for him. He 
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could not bear the thought of telling the 
rest of the gang that he had shot a pet 
doe—the gentlest of all wild animals ever 
subjugated. He could imagine Sands 
holding forth on the man who went 
around the country destroying pets; and 
Hutchinson proving that he had tied the 
deer to a tree, and shot it at leisure. He 
determined to make Ben confess his 
crime, however, and after dinner while 
the others were hunting small game, he 
succeeded in learning the whole plan 
which was substantially as the old moun- 
taineer had told it. 

The worst was realized, and the next 
day Hamilton deliberately went to sleep 
on his stand while his companions 
watched zealously. Pratt ranged the 
woods and came back with a tale about 
a buck being put into another stream. 
He went down to his house in the after- 
noon, and when he came back he took 
an early opportunity of drawing Hamil- 
ton aside. 

“What vou reckon I 
home?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Old Nan. Little Sally come a trot- 
tin’ out to meet me, and after her come 
old Nan as big as life. You killed en 
out and out wild deer.” 

“You confounded old nuisance!” said 
Hamilton profanely. “Your thieving ar- 
rangement has destroyed all the pleasure 
there might have been for me in killing 
a deer. I'll never feel like I killed 
a real deer the other day, and it’s all so 
mixed up that it will never be any satis- 
faction to me. Wild deer and tame deer 
are so jumbled together that I’ll never 
get any good out of it, confound it!” 

And his discontent with the whole pro- 
ceeding was very natural. He recovered 
his spirits, however, to a sufficient extent 
to combine with Pratt in a scheme of 
running old Nan over Sands at the Big 
Rock. He enjoyed the lively popping 
of Sands’ repeater, and marked the crest- 
fallen appearance of his friend who de- 
clared that he had just shot at a buck 
with a head of horns as big as a bushel 
basket. 
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FROM KANSAS 





YOU PLEASI 





ROtuin E. SMITH 


NE’S first impression of a jack- 

() rabbit will be governed entirely 
by the prevailing conditions. 

My first acquaintance was a passing one, 
made from a car-window, on crossing the 
Kansas plains, away out toward the 
western part of the state somewhere. 
The monotony of a long journey was 
suddenly broken by an exclamation from 
someone in the car. Everyone looked 
out, and there, within two hundred yards 
of the train and running with it, was as 
pretty a coursing match as ever was seen. 
A sportsman was back in the distance, 
but he didn’t count; the match was be- 
tween a jack-rabbit and two fine grey- 
hounds. The jack was running well, 
but on a straight course he was not equal 
to the hounds. They understood their 
business, for one was running well be- 
hind the other, and on a straight course 
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the forward hound would steadily gain 
on the rabbit, which would double when 
he came too close. Of course the swiitly- 
pursuing hound would go on many rods 
before he could get headed about; but 
meanwhile the other hound had made a 
straight dash for the poor rabbit, which 
again found itself pursued at perilously 
close quarters. He could easily have 
escaped from one hound, but two were 
probably too much for him. We did not 
see the end of the race, for our train was 
faster than hound or rabbit. For all that 
I positively know to the contrary, that 
rabbit is still dodging those hounds—and 
I hope that he will get away. 

The next coursing match that I saw 
was more of a comedy than anything 


else; this was in Kansas also, in the 


southern part of the state. I was visiting 
a friend for the purpose of having a quail 
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hunt. My friend had a greyhound which 
was the pet of the family, and conse- 
quently was usually not wisely, but al- 
together too well fed for running pur- 
poses. In fact, his ribs did not show; 
and when a greyhound’s ribs are hidden 
by flesh, any old jack-rabbit can have fun 
with him. The women folks of my 
friend’s household didn’t know this. On 
the contrary, they thought the hound in 
splendid condition, for “he looked so 
strong, and not half-starved.” 

One evening I proposed a walk be- 
yond the outskirts of the little town. No 
one else seemed to care about going, so 
it was suggested that I take the hound 
as a companion, for possibly I might 
jump a jack-rabbit in a large pasture 
near town, in which case, my friend’s 
wife assured me, I “would see some fun.” 
I did both—jump the rabbit and see 
some fun, but not quite the kind she 
had in mind. 

On climbing through a hole in the 
osage hedge that inclosed the pasture on 
one side, I noticed a bunch of coarse 
grass a few rods ahead. Knowing the 
fondness rabbits have for making a nest 
in such places, I approached it cautious- 
ly, holding the hound by the neck. When 
within ten yards, out sprang an old jack, 
bounding into the air like a kangaroo 
and looking almost as large. Away he 
started for the opposite side of the pas- 
ture, a good half mile. The ground was 
level and the grass short, so I looked for 


a splendid race. I gave a yell as the 
rabbit started, while the hound, true to 
his nature, shot into the air as if started 
by a steel spring. I gave another yell, 
for the fun had begun. The jack real- 
ized that he hadn’t much of a start, and 
the way that he touched the ground and 
bounded into the air made him appear 
like a string of rabbits. In a few sec- 
onds he was half way across the pasture. 

Meanwhile, the hound had started into 
the race with all the energy of his natur- 
al instincts and his early training. For 
ten seconds or so he made a good run; 
then the space between rabbit and hound 
began to widen, and continued to widen 
with such rapidity that he gave it up. His 
pace suddenly slackened to a trot, then 
he sat up on his haunches, raised his 
head in the air and let out one of the 
most melancholy, long-drawn-out howls 
that I ever heard. It was not only mel- 
ancholy, it was a lonesome howl, a sort 
of a helpless, piteous appeal. It touched 
me, and I think it did the jack-rabbit, 
for he stopped on a little rise of ground 
in the middle of the pasture, and sat up 
in a sympathetic way, as if saying, “Come 
on, old fellow; I won’t hurt you.” 

We walked back to the house in a 
thoughtful frame of mind, the hound and 
[; and when my friend asked if I had 
jumped any rabbits, I said, “Yes, we 
jumped one, and had a lot of fun,” and | 
turned to wink at the hound, but he was 
disappearing around the corner of the 
house, with his tail between his legs. 
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Flow TOM 4Nb | KILLED THE BEAR 


A. H. CaALyoun 


ROUGHT up on a farm on Pu- 

B get Sound, the active out-door 

life combined with the odor of 

the firs and the salt breath from the not 

far distant sea, had infused within me a 

goodly share of strength and vigor. I 

was the only girl in the family, the sister 

of three brothers, and could ride a horse 
or fire a gun with any of them. 

The boys often took me with them 


when they went duck hunting, and I- 
always brought home my share of the 
game. They never would let me go 


when they went after deer till I teased 
so hard that at last John said he’d take 
me, if I promised not to lag behind and 
get lost. Well, [ went—and I killed the 
deer. We came upon him suddenly, and 
I'll never forget the startled look in his 
beautiful eyes as he tossed his head when 
I fired. But I knew the boys would say, 
“Just like a girl,” if I didn’t shoot; and 
when they brought him in, with his great 
antlers laid low, I believe I felt proud of 
my work—but his eyes were closed then. 
I didn’t ask to go deer hunting again, 
and the boys thought | had done so well 
[ was satisfied, but to tell the truth I felt 
a little bit sorry, and I couldn’t forget 
the beautiful brown eyes and the proud 
toss of the head. 

There was an animal, however, to 
which my sympathies did not extend, 
and that was a bear. Of late my chief 
desire in life had been to kill a bear. That 
ambition had been slumbering in my 
soul for months; anyone could go duck 
hunting, and bringing down a deer or 
two in a country where game was plenti- 
ful was no particular achievement—but 
to kill a bear! The very idea made me 
tingle with excitement, and I could al- 
ready picture the bearskin rug, prettily 
trimmed around with red flannel, which 
should adorn my own room, and upon 
which I should step proudly out of bed 
every morning. A bear had been known 
to make occasional trips to our orchard, 
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and recently his visits had become so fre- 
quent and destructive that Tom decided 
to put a stop to them. 

Tom was fourteen, two years younger 
than myself, and he and I| were the best 
of friends. He always said he didn’t like 
girls because they were afraid of every- 
thing, but I wasn’t, so Tom condescend- 
ed to patronize me. He had lain in wait 
for his bearship two nights now without 
success, and to-night he was going again. 
I felt it was the chance of a lifetime and 
go with him I must. I didn’t say a word 
to mother for fear she might not alto- 
gether approve of her daughter’s exalted 
ambitions, but off I started to find Tom. 
A strangely familiar sound proceeding 
from the woodshed led me to infer that 
Tom was at his accustomed task; my 
nearer approach confirmed the supposi- 
tion, for Tom was whacking away at the 
unoffending wood pile for dear life. I 
seated myself on an upturned tub, and 
without waiting for further preliminar- 
ies, began: 

“Say, Tom, can I go with you to- 
night?” 

“When? I’m not going anywhere.” 

“Oh, you are too, Tom! You know 
you are, you're going after that bear.” 

“Well, what on earth has that got to 
do with it?” And he stopped chopping, 
and made a temporary prop of the ax 
handle against which he leaned in a rath- 
er unsteady attitude. 

“Well, | want to go with you,” said I, 
“and I can, can’t 1?” 

“Oh, you can, of course; but what on 
sarth ever put that notion in your head?” 

“T have always wanted to kill a bear; 
and then you know, Tom, it will be lots 
nicer to have me with you than to trot 
off there all by yourself. It must get 
tiresome waiting.” 

“It’s out of kind consideration for me, 
eh? All right, you can come by all 
means. But just let me tell you, one 
night of sitting out there, getting colder 
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HOW TOM AND I 
every minute, and nothing to show for it 
will make you wish you’d stayed at 
home.” 

“No it won't, for I mean to kill him.” 

‘Better see him first—then maybe you 
won't be so anxious to kill him!” 

“Think I’m afraid!” and my eyes snap- 
ped. 

“Oh my no!” said Tom meekly, as he 
again swung his ax into proper position. 
“But then you know you might get ex- 
cited.” 
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where the bear made his entrance was 
about half a mile away. A narrow trail 
led through the brush from the further 
end of the orchard to a lake some dis- 
tance beyond, and it was this path the 
bear took when he wanted apples for 
supper. The night was cloudy, but the 
moon shone out occasionally, and made 
queer, dancing shadows through the 
leaves of the trees; but we were not 
afraid of shadows, Tom and I, and we 
walked briskly on till we came to the end 





‘*THE BEAK PLUNGED TOWARD US’ 


“Well, you just wait and see!” and 1 
marched off to see that my gun was 
cleaned and ready. 

When we first mentioned the subject 
to mother she demurred, but thinking 
we would probably be disappointed, as 
Tom had been twice before, and that one 
night of watching would cool my ardor, 
she consented to let me go. So after 
supper Tom and I started. Tom with 
the shotgun and I with the rifle, for I 
was to kill the bear. 

The gate to the orchard was not far 
from the house, but the enclosure was 
some acres in extent, and the point 





of the orchard, when we stopped to take 
our bearings. 

“Now,” said Tom, “here’s where he 
gets in—right here by this broken fence. 
Probably comes out of the woods down 
by the lake, and follows the trail right 
up here. Come on.” Over the fence 
we jumped, and followed the path for a 
few yards, when we again halted. 

“T think this will be a good place, Sis, 
you get down behind that log at the side 
of the trail, and when he comes within 
good range you shoot; but don’t shoot 
till you’re sure of him. I'll stay a little 
further this way, and if he doesn’t drop 
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when you fire I'll finish him.” So say- 
‘ng, Tom stationed himself in the brush 
not far from me, while | got down behind 
the log, fixed my gun in readiness, and 
waited. 

After the slight noise occasioned by 
our preparations had subsided, a quiet- 
ness settled down which was only re- 
lieved by the soughing of the wind in the 
trees and the occasional hoot of an owl. 

“Tom,” said I, in a stage whisper, “do 
you think he'll be long in coming?” 

“Don't know. Wait and see,” was the 
reassuring answer. 

I didn’t want to wait—I wanted to 
shoot. This “masterly inactivity” did 
not quite carry out my idea of a thrilling 
and exciting bear hunt. I could not sge 
any fun sitting in a cramped and most 
uncomfortable position behind an old 
black jog, holding a gun poked over the 
top of it, and I was getting cold, too. 
Why didn’t that bear come? Then I be- 
gan to think what I’d do when he did 
come. I'd wait till he was right in front 
of me, take good aim, and fire, and as he 
dropped dead in his tracks ['d— 

“Sis,” in a loud whisper from Tom, 
“hear that noise? I believe he’s com- 
ing.” 

I listened. Away down the trail I 
could hear the snapping of twigs and 
small boughs as something moved 
through the brush. 

“Now,” said Tom, “I hope you're 
ready in case it’s the bear.” 

“Of course [ am. What did I come 
out here for?” 

“Well, remember what I told you.” 

The snapping and crunching contin- 
ued, and I began to feel there was some 
excitement in the situation after all. 

‘Tt’sthe bear all right,” whispered 
Tom, “hear that thud?” 

Sure enough as we listened we could 
hear the heavy foot-fall as the great 
beast came nearer. It was so dark we 
could not see very far in any direction, 
but, as the moon’ glimmered faintly 
through a fleeting cloud, I caught a 
glimpse of a big, black head lazily roll- 
ing from side to side not many feet dis- 
tant down the trail. Then it was dark 
again; but he was coming closer now, 
and when the moon again shone out the 
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large black body came into view, and I 
could hear him breathing heavily. With 
my finger on the trigger, I waited. At 
last he was opposite me. Aiming at his 
head I fired. <A cry as of mortal agony 
told me my shot had taken effect, and 
tingling with excitement I was ready to 
leap over the log and shout for victory, 
but before my foolhardy plan could be 
carried out there was another cry ac- 
companied by a deep growl, and the bear 
plunged toward us. As quick as light- 
ning came the report from Tom’s gun; 
but the bear was upon us, and quickly 
firing and reloading we backed into the 
brush, 

now was more than 
ever I had wished for, and the realiza- 
tion that we had to contend with that 
most ferocious of all animals, a wounded 
bear, filled my soul for a moment with a 
sense of horror and fear that until now 
I had never experienced. I knew tiiere 
was no way out, and our only hope lay 
in being able to finish him before getting 
hedged in by a little thicket of smail 
trees and underbrush a few yards in the 
rear. That instant of fear now 
place to a firm determination to fight to 
the bitter end, and Tom and I never 
spoke as we backed into the brush; but 
a sense of comradeship in danger seem- 
ed to fill us both as we fought shoulder 
to shoulder. 


The excitement 


gave 


It was so dark at times that it was 
quite impossible to take good aim, and 
we could only judge of the direction to 
shoot as a howl of pain would tell us 
some shot had taken effect or a heavy 
plunge as he still came on assured us 
that that shot had not been mortal. In 
my excitement I did not notice how often 
I was firing, and to my dismay I soon 
discovered I had but one cartridge left! 

“Give it to him, Sis,’ said Tom ex- 
citedly, as he reloaded. 

“Oh, Tom, this is my last shot!” 

“Then be sure you hit him right!” 

[ fired, and he dropped, but only for an 
instant, and then he came at us again; 
and scratched and bleeding we tried to 
force our way further into the brush. 
The moon was now obliterated, but we 
needed no light to show us that great 
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HOW TOM AND I 
black beast bearing down upon us. My 
gun was useless now, but I tried to keep 
near Tom who still kept: firing in quick 
succession. We were in the midst of the 
thicket, and were so wedged in we couid 
scarcely move in any direction. Slowly 
and more slowly the bear made upon us, 
and we could hear that his breath was 
getting weaker, but with the energy 
born of despair he came on. 

This was awful. 

“Oh, Tom!” I cried, “Will he never 
drop?” 

“This is my last shot, Sis, and may 
the Lord help us!” Then Tom fired. 

There was another cry of pain, and 
we grabbed hold of hands and waited. It 


seemed to me my heart stopped beating 
as I felt the very breath of the great brute 
He staggered toward us, 


in my face. 
gasped, and fell, and as the great body 
dropped at our feet we knew that cry 
had been his last. 
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As we tried to make our way out of 
the brush we saw a light coming through 
the orchard, and in a few minutes fath- 
er and the hired man appeared with lan- 
terns. Hearing: so many shots they had 
concluded something was wrong, and 
had come as quickly as they could. It 
had all occurred in a few minutes, but 
it seemed to me I had lived a life time. 

Of course there were many exclama- 
tions of wonder and surprise when they 
saw the size of the bear and heard of our 
desperate encounter, and Tom and I 
were congratulated upon our pluck and 
bravery. As soon as we reached the 
house, to prove my bravery I most hero- 
ically sat down and cried! 

| got the bear skin rug; but told moth- 
er she could do as she liked with it, I 
didn’t want it in my room. And from 
that day to this I have had other ambi- 
tions than that of shining as a modern 


Diana. 





Where, forest-crowned, uprise the peaks 
That mark the everlasting heights, 

The voice of things forgotten speaks 
Through teeming days and mystic nights. 


Where, cradled ’tween the mourtains, lie 
The lakes with waters dark and deep, 
The redskin once did swiftly ply 
His birch-bark on from sleep to sleep. 


His foot that trod the trackless maze 
Steals through the labyrinth no more; 
Gone are his birch-barks and his days, 


An alien’s craft grates on the shore. 


Where once his wigwam sprawling stood, 
The flying iron horse shrilly screams, 


And alien blood invades the wood, 
Mocking the vanished past’s dead dreams. 


—O. L. LYMAN. 








A Day with Mounrain Goars 


WALTER G. CORKER 


OSS Basin is as pretty a spot as 

R a hunter ever looked upon. It 

is on the headwaters of the 
south fork of Boise River in Idaho. It 
is only a little basin away up among the 
mountains, and I cannot tell you what 
their altitude is, for our aneroid barome- 
ter failed to register above twelve thous- 
and feet. My partner and I had gone 
in there to look for the great white goats 
that run on this range summer and 
winter alike. After leaving Big Smoky 
River and traveling north all day we 
made the basin, our intended camping 
ground, about dark. We had in our 
outfit four pack animals, four saddle 
horses, and two bear dogs—one a 
Scotch—the other an Airedale Terrier 
—who had a record for being able to 
stop anything from a chipmunk to a 
bald-faced bear. 

As it was now late in the fall, and was 
snowing or raining most of the time, 
we had to camp well out in the basin—to 
protect ourselves from rocks that would 
become loosened by the storms and frost. 
It was well we took the precaution, for 
that night we heard the mad flight of de- 
tached rocks as they came tearing down 
the mountains, around us, and were f- 
nally stopped by the fir trees of the basin. 
Early the next morning after a hearty 
breakfast of elk-steak, potatoes, and cof- 
fee, with a biscuit or two in our pockets 
for a noon lunch, our cartridge belts 
filled with ammunition—we started out. 
Crossing the basin we began the climb 
of the mountains, and such climbing I 
had never seen before. Our guns were 
provided with sling straps which left our 
hands free to help ourselves. The dogs 
could not go and they were a dejected 
looking pair when we started them back 
to camp. Ed and I continued the climb, 
and about one o‘clock had reached the 
summit, which in places was as sharp as 
the comb of a house, and we had to coon 
it to get along at all. 

We finally came to a place where we 
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could look well down the mountain, and 
there about two hundred yards away ly- 
ing under some scrub junipers were four 
old goats and one kid. We picked a big 
goat each, and turned the guns loose. At 
the first shot they were all on their feet— 
but the reverberations among the cliffs 
were so confusing that they were unable 
to locate us. We worked the levers of 
our Winchesters and soon had two of the 
goats down, another was crippled, and 
coming straight for us. The big billy 
had climbed a rock to take a look before 
starting off. Ed kept pumping away at 
the crippled one, and | pulled down on 
billy, and saw him take a back somer- 
sault off the rock and light on his feet. 
With a single jump he was out of sight. 
By this time Ed had killed the other—so 
we both turned our attention on the kid 
in consequence of which he was soon 
lying with the others. We made our 
way down to the goats and while Ed be- 
gan to skin them, | took a look for billy. 

He was larger than either of the oth- 
ers, and we did not want to lose him. 
I found blood where he rolled off the 
rock, and took up the trail where he had 
gone down a little, and started off length- 
wise with the mountain. In about haif 
an hour I came up with him, but he was 
too cute for me, and I| did not get a shot. 
I saw him cross a kind of chasm in the 
rocks which had blown full of snow, but 
it did not trouble him at all, for the roll 
of long heavy hair at his knees kept him 
from sinking in the snow. The last I 
saw of him he was on the ledge of rock 
walking around the face of a cliff, so I 
followed as fast as possible. He was 
shot through the body, but too far back 
to prove fatal at once. 

I finally got to where I had seen 
him last, and was holding on with my 
hands, my face to the rock, edging my 
way around as carefully as possible for a 
fall there meant sure death. I heard a 
kind of snort and looking to one side I 
saw billy coming back. He was round- 
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DRAWN BY Oi VERKEMP 


““ BILLY WAS COMING BACK” ; 


ing a corner, and had just seen me. He 
was a savage looking animal to meet 
anywhere, let alone a ledge of a foot 
and a half wide; his eyes were green, and 
his long hair on his mane and back was 
standing straight up—and so was mine 
as I saw his resemblance to a Polar bear, 
and the probability that I should be but- 
ted off the cliff. 1 could not get my 
rifle off my back, so pulled my forty-four 
revolver from its holster, and clinging 
by my left arm took aim at billy’s head, 
the bullet striking just below the eye. 
He gave one bound into the air and 


down over the cliff, striking in slide 
rock, and was carried to the foot of the 
mountain. I got to him, and took his 
head and skin which was as large as that 
from a two year old beef. 

It was ten o’clock when I got into 
camp that night all worn out, but Ed had 
already arrived, and had a good hot sup- 
per waiting me, after which and a pipe 
I felt myself again, and was thankful that 
I was not freezing one side while thawing 
out the other at a small fire with the sky 
for a cover somewhere up on that moun- 
tain. 
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OLIVER KEMP 


HE fourth day out and still no sign 
of moose. Hal and his guide 
sat down to discuss the matter. 

The Indian felt sure that another trial 
would put them on the right track, but 
Hal was not so enthusiastic. Perhaps 
the knowledge that a certain young lady, 
whom he had met on the steamer, was 
somewhere down in the village had 
something to do with his strong inclina- 
tion to return. Or perhaps the miles 
and miles of forest they had tramped 
through meeting with constant disap- 
pointment led him to take such a dis- 
couraged view of further hunting. Cer- 
tain it is that as they seated themselves 
on the fallen trunk of an old forest giant, 
the guide received everything but en- 
couragement to proceed. 

From where they sat the two could 
look far out across Lake Nichecronk to 
where the rosy clouds curtained the 
sleeping place of the sun. It was so late 
in the day that they could not hope to 
reach the settlement that night, and so 
the guide made a last appeal. They 
were right in the heart of the moose 
country, and since they must remain 
where they were all night it would be 
a shame not to make one more attempt. 
Just then the sharp eyes of the Indian 
caught the gleam of a paddle in the dis- 
tance, and he pointed out a solitary 
canoe far down the other side of the lake. 

“Ugh! Hunt moose. No let um git 
ahead of us. We hunt too, eh?” 

“IT should say so,” said Hal, whose 
spirits had been roused by the sight of 
the newcomers, and in a few minutes 
preparations were all made for the 
night’s campaign. 

Both parties were well up at the head 
of the lake, and as the wind swept in 
from the south there seemed little danger 
of it carrying their whereabouts to any 
moose that might come to the call. As 
the daylight slowly merged into night, 
the great moon sailed across the studded 
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sky flooding the whole scene with its 
silver light. The breeze had died away, 
and there was no sound in the forest or 
ripple on the water. Suddenly from far 
across the woods and lake came the long, 
plaintive call of a cow moose. Joe looked 
at Hal and said, “Him no moose. Him 
hunter.” 

So without more ado, Joe took up the 
birch horn and gave another long, plain- 
tive, mournful ery. Then the silence of 
the wood intervened. The moonlight stole 
down among the trees scarcely reach- 
ing the ground anywhere, and _trans- 
formed everything into objects of life 
that moved and bowed like spectres of 
the forest. The might wind rose and, 
moving in all silently, touched the sur- 
face of the lake with a myriad of dia- 
monds, and swayed the tall tree tops un- 
til they sighed and moaned like far off 
souls in anguish. Occasionally there 
would come a sharp crack from some 
bough in the pine trees which, to the 
ears strained with listening, was like a 
rifle shot. The rustle of a leaf at their 
feet sounded like the footstep of some 
denizen of the forest. Then Joe would 
send his wailing, melancholy note across 
the waters only to be answered later by 
the horn of the other hunters. but no 
sign of moose. 

The excitement of watching the out- 
come of this novel duel wore off after 
awhile, and, though he was none the less 
in earnest, Hal found his thoughts wan- 
dering to other things than hunting 
moose. He wondered whether Miss 
Hall was still at the village, and whether 
she had ever thought of him after they 
parted in Portland. Again he went over 
their meeting on the steamer deck. She 
was watching, with her father, the same 
beautiful moon rise that now was keep- 
ing watch overhead. Her father had ad- 
dressed him, the talk became general, 
and ere long they found that they had 
many friends in common. That was a 
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night he should never forget, the soft 
moonlight touched her beautiful profile 
like a fairy brush painting fancies, her 
wavy hair, blowing in the breeze that 
loved it, clung in clustered ringlets to 
her fair forehead, and her rich voice, so 
low and musical, wakened his heart un- 
til it throbbed like the deep pulsations of 
the engines in the vessel. 

Then in a moment he had jumped to 
his feet making enough noise, Joe 
thought, to be heard to the coast, for 
Joe had suddenly grasped Hal’s arm, 
and stood pointing to a spot about six 
hundred yards down the shore. There 
he stood, a motionless giant, with his 
huge head and antlers in full relief 
against the moonlit lake. Just at this 
instant, however, the lone cow moose on 
the other side wailed out, and the bull 
straightened up and seemed to be listen- 
ing intently. Then Joe put the mouth of 
the horn close to the ground, and gave 
a most yearning cry. The great antlers 
moved slowly towards the side, paused, 
then, even as they watched, melted away. 

“Him no damn fool,” said Joe, and 
with every sense keen and alert he once 
more raised the horn to his mouth, and 
such a pitiful, yearning call drew itself 
out as it seemed no moose could ever 
withstand. The hunters on the other 
side called, and after half an hour Joe 
once more exerted himself to do his best. 
They were all excitement. Not only had 
they seen a moose at last, but it became 
a question as to which side would be able 
to call him if, alas, he did not take alarm 
at this very strange proceeding and not 
come to either party. Out went the long 
call of the cow again. 

“Wuh! Wuh! Wuh! Wuh!” 

Hal almost fell_off the log as the deep- 
toned notes of the moose came through 
the leafless trees. Joe’s face showed the 
excitement that he felt as he whispered 
to Hal, “We got um. Him sure come 
now. 

Hal cocked his rifle, and with nerves 
strained to a tension they watched 
through the uncertain light of the break- 
ing day. 

“Wuh! Wuh!” He 


Wuh! Wuh! 


was almost on them now, although they 
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could neither see nor hear him. Out 
from the other shore rang again the long 
cry of the cow. ‘Then all was silent. 
Joe crept to the lake, and filling his horn 
with water let it run out again from a 
height. Hal stepped to one side of the 
tree to get a better view of the wood 
interior, and stood face to face with his 


majesty. One fore-foot was lifted, and 
his nostrils were quivering after the 
scent. Bang! came the report from 


Hal’s express, and the mighty animal 
turned and fled through the woods to- 
wards the head of the lake. 

*He’s hit! He’s hit!” cried Hal, as they 
reached the spot where the moose had 
stood, and saw the great pool of blood 
on the ground. Then quickly as they 
could they followed the direction he had 
taken. Joe shook his head, “I dunno. 
Maybe not kill um. Him old devil, 
gots lots of blood.” And he must have 
had for he left a fairly broad trail through 
the forest and around the head of the 
lake. Twice they came to places wher« 
he had stopped, and torn the sod, and 
broken the branches in his frenzy. 

Suddenly they heard the report of a 
rifle some distance in front of them. They 
looked at each other, then hurried on 
determined to be in at the death, for they 
were sure that the shot had been fired 
at their moose. Almost immediately 
there followed another report, and they 
heard a great crashing in the timbers. 
Hal grasped his rifle firmly, and ran for- 
ward in the direction of the noise. Com- 
ing to a clearing through which a rather 
wide, deep brook ran, he saw a sight that 
almost made his heart stop beating. 

The wounded moose was charging fu- 
riously against a sapling, in the slender 
forks of which a young woman in shoot- 
ing garb had taken refuge. Even as Hal 
glanced along the barrel of his rifle the 
sapling cracked and fell, carrying with 
it the terrified, clinging woman. There 
came a sheet of flame and a report from 
Hal’s rifle that sent the startled echoes 
flying across the lake and woodlands to 
the hills, and the big, infuriated beast 
sank to its knees, rose, and jumped 
across a tiny stream that emptied into 
the brook, fell, tried to rise again, then 
the mighty head with blood gushing 
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from the mouth and nostrils crashed 
down. The King was dead. 


Hal rushed to the side of the uncon- 
scious young lady, and found in an in- 
stant that it was Miss Hall. He took 
out his handkerchief, and stanched the 
blood that was flowing from a wound 
in her temples, and called to her, “Don't 
die. Oh, speak to me, speak to me!” 
He chafed her hands and face, and push- 
ed back the matted hair from her brow. 
Then she opened those great, deep eyes, 
and asked, “Where am |?” 

“You are safe, dear,” Hal replied, then 
grew confused, turned red, then white, 


and stammered something about her 
father. At this she rose part way and 
said: 


“Why, where is Pierre? Oh do look 
for him, for the moose has surely in- 
jured him.” 

Hal turned to speak to Joe, and saw 
that he had already found the guide and 
was watching rather sadly the constantly 
decreasing contents of his flask as it 
poured down the injured man’s throat. 
Just here Mr. Hall came up, and with 
white face knelt beside his daughter. 

It was all told in a few minutes. Af- 
ter hearing the shot on the other side 
Mr. Hall’s party had given up all hopes 
of securing a moose that day, so Miss 
Hall with her guide had gone into the 
woods after whatever could be found, 
leaving Mr. Hall in camp. Pierre had 
been their guide for many years, and 
since they had the utmost confidence in 
him Mr. Hall felt no concern. They 
had not gone far when they heard a great 
crashing in the bushes ahead, and the 
moose broke through. Miss Hall fired 
point blank at him, but ere Pierre could 
raise his rifle the great beast was on him, 
and had tossed him into a thicket. Miss 
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Hall took quick aim, and fired again as 
he turned to rush on her, and he stopped 
for a moment stunned. She had only 
time to swing herself to safety in the lit- 
tle tree as the moose charged again. 

Mr. Hall thanked Hal in no uncertain 
terms and Miss Hall—well, she thanked 
him too. 

They found that her ankle had been 
so badly wrenched that it would be nec- 
essary to carry her to the canoe. Mr. 
Hall at once gave directions for the two 
guides to rig up a litter on which to carry 
her. But Hal spoke up at once. Pierre 
certainly was too used up to bear any 
burden, besides considerable time would 
be spent in making a litter, but he and 
Joe could carry her very well. Miss Hail 
thought at once that that would be the 
best arrangement. So Hal and the In- 
dian made a chair with their hands, and 
the young lady seated herself with her 
arms about Hal’s neck, and clung there 
with due regard for her safety, for some 
of the ground was rather rough. It 
nearly choked Hal, but he was very hap- 
Vv. 

They met again the next night in the 
settlement, and at the invitation of her 
father, Hal accompanied them to Port- 
land, and again they spent the evening 
together on the steamer. As they leaned 
over the rail at the stern of the boat, 
watching the great streak of white foam 
leading back to where the twinkling 
light on Cape Elizabeth shone, they were 
talking in murmured tones, and Hal 
seemed very much in earnest; then came 
a pause, and both turned suspiciously to 
see if any one was near. Seeing no one, 
the two heads ducked together. But 
Mr. Hall was down in the cabin and 
knew nothing of all this for some time 
after. 
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NorMAN H. CROWELL 


ENKINS, as a regular thing, was 

(or is) the superintendent of a 

creamery. As a side issue he 

has the audacity to pose as a mighty nim- 
rod. 

As a butter-maker Jenkins is all right 
—he is the kind of a fellow who can look 
a cow in the eye thirty miles northeast 
of Minneapolis and tell you the price of 
oleo in New Orleans. As a hunter he is 
the kind of a fellow who thinks there are 
reindeer in Texas and would go gunning 
for ptarmigan on the Susquehanna if he 
had time. 

Jenkins is one of these jolly idiots who 
draw bead at anything that wiggles, or 
looks as if it was just going to, and pulls 
trigger at the drop of a hat—or any- 
thing else, for that matter. It was only 
after Jenkins had fatally shot three 
rattling good dogs and buried a two- 
inch slug in the larboard elevation of a 
bosom friend, that he came to a realiza- 
tion of the decadence of his style of gun- 
nery in the appreciation of the general 
public. 

Therefore at the time of the occur- 
rence I am about to tell, Jenkins was 
taking unto himself a big brace and was 
mixing common-sense with his gun- 
powder. 

There were five of us in the party— 
Jenkins, “Aleck,” the guide, cook, valet 
de chambre, and all-round handy man, 
Anderson and myself (both crackerjack 
postal clerks) and a fellow called “Dave” 
who runs a string of banks down in Iowa 
somewhere. 

The manner in which we five fell in to- 
gether may be worth noting. Anderson 
and I went because we had passes be- 
stowed upon us by Uncle Sam, com- 
bined with a fierce hankering for hides, 
horns and hard work (this last we got in 
profusion). Jenkins, having by some 
means got wind of our contemplated 
trip, promptly showed up with a clipping 
from some creamery periodical which 
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had to do with the vast field open for but- 
ter factories in the extreme Northwest. 
This, of course, must be investigated 
and as a consequence, Jenkins was right 
by my side as we boarded the N. P. 
“Dave” went along simply from force of 
habit—he had acquired the habit some 
twenty six years before and could not 
break it. As for “Aleck” he was in- 
duced. 

The morning of the 5th. of September 
found us eating breakfast in the heart of 
one of Nature’s fastnesses. We had 
been in camp a week and had developed 
a fondness for food that made breakfast 
no trifling circumstance. We getierall) 
consumed all there was on the table and 
most of the morning at it. 

And beside there were the dogs. They 
were five in number and fifteen in appe 
tite. “Dave” claimed one—a tall, lean 
beast with white spots on a bay back- 
ground and a look of anxiety in its 
opalescent eye that nothing but dog bis- 
cuit seemed capable of assuaging. The 
others were the pride and property of 
our guide. They were less aristocratic 
but much more serviceable. 

“Queen,” a long, rangy animal, was 
remarkable chiefly for the velocity with 
which she could change herself from 
one spot to another. She had_ been 
known, so the guide told us, to whip 
around a mile track so fast that she had 


beaten her ‘shadow down the home- 
stretch by thirteen lengths. She looked 
capable. 

“Tige,”’ the latest acquisition to the 


guide’s canine family, was a brindled 
bulldog built on the washing-machine 
plan—big in the body and wide on the 
ground. He possessed a noble brow 
that set off his supercilious cast of facial 
handiwork in a real taking manner. The 
others were plain dog—no pedigrees at- 
tached. 

To shorten a long story, breakfast was 
proceeding in that sort of precision that 
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A CAMP 


has been termed rhythmical. Most of 
us were on the point of indulging in a 
second cup of “Aleck’s” brew when 
“Tige” suddenly rose to his feet and 
growled, the hair on his back meanwhile 
rising to a very marked pompadour. 
The other dogs very promptly adopted 
the new style of coiffure and stood gaz- 
ing expectantly at the brush to our right 
from whence we now detected a sound 
that reminded me strikingly of a bear 
ploughing through small timber. 

Remarkable as it may appear, it was 
indeed a bear. He was headed in our 
direction too and, by a rapid and suc- 
cinct series of calculation, | realized that 
in eight seconds, more or unless 
something intervened, he would arrive. 

But at this moment the crashing 
sound ceased, for the bear had risen to 
his hind pedals to survey things. be- 
fore any of us could draw a bead, how- 
ever, he dropped into the shelter of th: 
thicket and resumed his onward course. 

At about this time “Tige” happened tuo 
recollect that he was a bulldog and bolt 
ed into the brush. The others, with ap- 
prehension written all over their faces, 
followed suit. The banker's dog, how 
ever, on thought, decided it 
would be better to come in from the rear 
and accordingly started around the world 
the other way. (“Dave” said the dog 
exhibited “presence of mind” \nder- 
son hinted something about “absence of 
body.”’) 

ver in the brush was “Hail Colum- 
bia,” “The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
“Zip-ta-ra-ra” all in one. The furore 
set Jenkins into a panic and he was about 
to let fly a broadside when the guide 
grabbed his gun and _ sternly ordered 
him not to make a blamed idiot of him- 
self. Jenkins agreed not to. 

During this little aside, the banker, 
with visions of bear-skin rugs, groups of 
listening friends back in Iowa and gen- 
eral all-round valor urging him on, slip- 
ped unperceived into the thicket to lay 
Bruin low. The next we saw of him was 
when he emerged from the aforesaid 
thicket about eight inches in advance of 
the brute’s muzzle. “Dave” was so 


less, 


second 


close to the bear that none of us dared 
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risk a shot and with a fine burst of speed, 


the banker shot past and dove into 
camp. Not to be out-witted in this 
manner the indefatigable Bruin (with 


“Tige” industriously chewing at his su- 
burban precincts) whisked in after him. 

Our only luxury, an oilstove, impeded 
his progress shortly after he plunged 
across the sacred portals of our camp- 
door and to the collision that followed 
the banker says he owes his life. When 
“Dave” shot into the tent he made a fly- 
ing leap over three cots and fell flat to 
the ground intending to crawl out be- 
tween the tent-stakes. But unfortunate- 
lv, “Aleck” had driven those stakes and 
crawling out between them was out of 
the question. Therefore he lay perfect- 
ly still while Bruin reigned supreme in 
his great specialty of showing how 
quickly a camp can be demolished if nec- 
essary. 

It was awe-inspiring to us on the out- 

The bear appeared to be juggling 
and oilstoves with his fore paws 
while he walked around in light and 
heavy crockery-ware with his hind ones. 
One of the dogs sprang upon the heav- 
ing canvas just as Lbruin made a pass 
with his left. The dog struck terra firma 
twenty feet away. 

As we heard nothing from the banker 
we could not tell whether he had been 
killed at one stroke or had fainted. Any- 
way we knew he was in there somewhere 
among that slashing, crashing pandemo- 
nium, and we dared not shoot. 

Just as Jenkins was about to topple 
over the verge of insanity a peculiar 
thing happened. In some way “Dave” 
managed to secure the camp butcher- 
knife and, sticking it through the canvas, 
he suddenly stood up, cutting as he did 
so a six-foot slit, through which he step- 
ped. Stepped? Well, yes—about six- 
teen steps to the second. 

To make a short story shorter it took 
the best part of three days to repair the 
holes in that tent when Jenkins (and the 
rest of us) quit firing. The bear had 
probably been dead for some minutes, 
but we all had magazine rifles and—well, 
it is so natural, you know, for shooters 
to shoot. 


side. 
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EDIT ORIAL 


For the past few years sportsmen everywhere have 


Stop the Sale been devoting greater attention to measures calculated to 

of Game increase the supply of game (and by game we mean ani- 

mals, birds, and fish, which are used for food and pursued 

for sport) in every part of the country. Sportsmen’s associations have been 


formed and efforts have been made to have proper laws passed now in one state, 
now in another, and, what is just as important, to have them enforced when 
passed. Of late some attention has been given to having the laws of all the 
states made uniform, so that we may avoid the confusion which results from 
contiguous states having different open seasons for the same game. And this 
is a good idea too, and if carried out would add to the convenience of sportsmen 
and make the enforcement of the laws much easier than it is at present. Now, 
if only sportsmen were to be considered, these measures might be very success- 
ful in preventing the wholesale destruction of game, but the true sportsmen 
are not the people responsible for the decrease in the numbers of our game. And 
here is just where the trouble comes in, and adds to the difficulty of the prob- 
lem. This subject has been handled in a desultory sort of way, as though 
people were afraid of the subject or did not quite understand it as it should 
be, and we propose to show some of the reasons why another step is necessary 
and to point out what that step is. 


Suppose that the laws are perfectly arranged as to 
Present Methods close seasons and that they are practically uniform in all 
Not Sufficient the states. Suppose that the number of game which a 
man may take in a day or a season is fixed. Suppose alli 
sportsmen obey the laws as to letter and spirit. Now we have hypothicated the 
ideal state of affairs as it seems to exist in the minds of almost everyone who has 
made any effort toward the preservation of game, and we beg to call attention 
to some facts which will show that this ideal is far short of the necessities of 
the case. It is a known fact that thousands of people everywhere hunt, 
snare, spear, net, and by any means at their command take game for the purpose 
of selling it, and the only limit they know is the amount that they can secure. 
These people have no use for the law except to evade it, and it is not possible 
to bring them to justice except in comparatively few cases, on account of vari- 
ous local conditions. On the other hand, the people who are responsible for 
this state of affairs are in the cities and large towns and are easily reached by 
officers of the law, if they have any reason to reach them. And this class in- 
cludes not only the dealers who sell, but the consumers who buy, the “pot-hunt- 
ed” game. There is no need of rehearsing here the deplorable facts in reference 
to our depleted game supply nor the arguments for the necessity of taking 
measures to increase it. We are in accord with anything which will secure the 
desired result, but everything so far tried has proved a failure, and will con- 
tinue so to prove until the root of the matter is reached. The artificial pro- 
pagation of game is desirable, closed seasons are necessary, uniformity of laws 
(272) 
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is a great convenience. Let us have all of these, but they are of little use, nor 
will they be until we do away with the market-hunter, and there is only one way 
to do that. 


Stop the sale of game. That is the remedy—the 
The only remedy—for our trouble. And now how are we to do 
Remedy it? It must be done by the state legislatures. Laws must 


be passed providing heavy penalties forselling gameat any 
time. And here is the practical point—these laws being aimedatthe citiesand large 
towns, for there is where the selling is done, willfallforenforcement into the hands 
of men who are accustomed to execute their duties withcut fear or favor, or 
suffer the consequences, and will be effective instead, as is now the case, of be- 
ing entirely in the hands of country wardens and others, who for friendship’s 
sake or some worse reason fail of their duty. And with regard to the expense 
of this measure, the states could well afford to spend a generous appropriation 
on the enforcement of such laws if it were deemed necessary to do so, as they 
now spend large sums on the propagation of fish. And, too, we must look at 
the matter in a broad way because it will not do to think of only sportsmen in 
connection with game, for it is well known that every citizen is interested in the 
game of our country, not only from a food supply standpoint, but also from 
economic reasons which need not be mentioned here. The whole people are 
to be benefitted by the change, not a single class, and a large cause of the fail- 
ure of sportsmen’s associations and the other agencies which have been at 
work so far to secure the desired results has been the lack of this broad view 
of the case 


We are prepared for the howl that will go up from 


The the folks who “hunt” only in the markets, “What are we 
Results going to do for game?” Our answer is this: There will 


be plenty of game for every one and nearer at hand than 
it is now, easier to find and at less expense. We can have longer open seasons un- 
der the new state of affairs, giving busy people a better chance to go after their 
game. It will not be necessary to spend several days and many dollars in order to 
have a good hunt or fishing trip, and every one will have an equal chance to enjoy 
the pleasures of the chase. Go and hunt, then you will relish your game with the 
double pleasure of knowing the delights that are found in getting it your- 
self and the consciousness that you are not interfering with some other person's 
sport by encouraging market-hunting. Here is something definite and practical 
to work on, take it up, arouse public sentiment to the need of it, agitate the 
subject in the local newspapers, get the machinery to work to have the laws en- 
acted, and we shall all be united in one common cause instead of having our ef- 
forts scattered. FIELD AND STREAM will welcome discussion on this subject, 
and will gladly receive any communications in regard to it. Of course it will 
take time to accomplish, but it is the goal toward which we must work. In the 
meantime, we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that we are working for a 
practical thing and not for a temporary makeshift, as is the case at present. The 
details will have to be considered with regard to local conditions, it is, probably, 
not necessary to prohibit the sale of all game everywhere, and these details will 
have to be considered and discussed, to be decided for the best interests of all. 


Still-hunting is an art in itself, and a fine art tov, 

The Art of though many hunters have completely overlooked it in 
Still-Hunting their helter skelter search for out-door enjoyment. The 
man who advocates hunting with a dog, simply follows his 

early training, and is not to blame if he does not know the keen pleasures of the 
soft-footed still-hunter.  Still-hunting, in the fullest sense of the word, embraces 
far more than the title would imply, for the true still-hunter must needs be a bo- 
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tanist, naturalist, sportsman, and an adept in woodcraft, all rolled into one. 
Everything in nature is full of meaning for him because he is so closely in touch 
with nature in its simple forms. A false note in a bird call is as surely detected 
as is a discord in music by the expert musician. <A leaf just a bit awry has a 
message for the still-hunter, so has a track in the mud or in the dust—a scratch 
in the tree bark, or even a bit of it scaled off, tells him a tale of the life that was 
there before him. A crumpled fern—a pebble upturned, a bent twig—anything 
that is not absolutely as it should be, carries a tale to him. Why? because he 
knows why a twig should not be bent, he knows that a pebble can only move by 
some other agency than its own, that the graceful fern will not crumple in its 
growth unless something bars its progress, that fallen bark in nature is not torn 
off by force. He knows all these things because he has slipped like a shadow 
through the forest ways, slowly, carefully, and with a silent tread, that he himself 
might be but a moving note in the grand harmony of natural life about him. 
When he moved it was with a care that the dog-loving hunter did not deem 
necessary because he was there only to shoot what the dog drove up, and perhaps 
he passed by the still-hunter, and knew no different because the still-hunter 
among other things had long ago learned the art of blending himself into the 
color scheme of the woods by dress and position; and he learned that a perfectly 
motionless object will not stop the eve as will one that is moving. That I 
learned when he saw the Bob White stop among a bunch of dead grass and 
leaves, and so completely disappear that it was a long time before the eye could 
develope a strong image that showed the brown of the quail against the brow: 
of the grass. Exquisite blending isn’t it? Two subjects, one dead, one so very 


much alive, yet so perfectly blended as to protect the living from the wiles of the 


destrover. Therein is a lesson that the still-hunter reasoned out and profited 
by. To those who love dogs and hunt with them, there must come a sort of pleas- 


ure —a recompense in the joy of killing perhaps, though many men use a 
dog because they love him—so they say at least and there is no reason to 
doubt them. To the true still-hunter the dog seems out of place—a discord 
in the woods. To the man who hunts with a dog there can come none of the 
keen, subtle pleasure of knowing that he understands nature so well that with 
all her arts and all her queer little wavs of blinding the open eves, he can still see 
true. It is not the killing that exults the still-hunter—that to him is a means 
to an end only—the climax of a game well plaved, well won. Rather, it is the 
sense of his own powerful knowledge—a satisfaction in knowing that he can 
follow a trail no matter how it may double or where it may lead—he can reach 
the end and work his will. Study it out for yourself. Which would vou enjoy 
most, following a dog, or playing your own game of wit against instinct — 
knowledge against nature, to the end. It depends on the point of view. 
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YEARS WITH A FLY 


Gen. Jonn McNvutta 


NOTE—This series of articles began with the September, 18o 
i ten cents ea 


the angling werld. Back mumbers can be obtained a 

NEPIGON River and Lake Nepigon lie in 
that portion of Ontario, Canada, bordering on 
the northernmost shore of Lake Superior. 
Nepigon River empties into Nepigon Bay on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, at Nepigon 
Station, on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The lake might properly be called an archipel 
ago. as it is studded with numerous islands 
throughout its entire extent, the widest open 
ings between them being on a line from the 
head of the river to its northwest shore, where 
the distance between islands ranges from five 


id has attracted wide notice throughout 


8. issue, at 


shaded valleys where the frozen earth thaws 
out only three or four feet deep, and below 
this depth solid ice and frozen earth can be 
found the year around sending up springs with 
water but little above the freezing point. Be- 
tween forty and fifty miles nearly due north 
of its northwest projection or bay, is a shal- 
low lake, with a black muck bottom and 
marshy, springy margin in a flat country 
This lake, known as Mud Lake, is from one 
half to one and one-half miles wide and about 
t 


five miles long, and from the southwest cor 





KENNEBAGO 


to fifteen miles. It is estimated to be about 
sixty miles north and south and one hun- 
dred miles east and west in its widest parts, 
with numerous bays and inlets, and is reported 
to have a depth in many places of from five to 


eight hundred feet. Its elevation is about 
QI5 teet above the sea and 313 feet above Nepi- 


gon Bay on Lake Superior. Its northern 
boundary varies from fifteen to fifty miles 
from the Arctic divide. It is fed by a multi- 
tude of small streams and springs and twelve 
large ones. The large streams are all black 
water streams, many of them coming from 


FALLS, 


RANGELEYS 


ner of it a considerable stream puts out and 
flows to Lake Nepigon, and from near the 
northeast corner, another considerable stream 
juts out and flows into the Albany Rive: 
thence to James Bay, the southern arm of 
Iludson Bay, thus making a direct water 
connection with the Nepigon, (the head wa- 
ters of the St. Lawrence River on one side 
and Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean, over 
the Arctic divide, on the other,) and a regular 
route of travel, which has long been used by 
the Indians and Hudson Bay Company's 
agents in their canoes, with of course a num- 
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ber of portages en route around the rapids, 
most of which are run or “shot” on the down 
stream trip. 

The Nepigon River is the only outlet from 
the Nepigon Lake; it is, however, evident that 
at a comparatively recent geological period 
the main—if not the only—outlet was through 
Lake Hanna, the greater portion of the big, 
flat rock portage being now bare, solid rock 
and as flat and smooth as an asphalt pave 
ment, worn so by running water. It is about 
thirty-six miles in length, of which about 
eighteen miles is smooth water, where the 
valley widens out and forms lakes; about nine 
miles of it is swift current, a considerable por 
tion of which has rough or broken surface, 
and the remainder, about nine miles, is foam 
ing rapids, cascades and cataracts, the whole 
making the fali of 313 feet from Lake Nepigon 
to Nepigon Bay on Lake Superior. Com 
pared with ordinary trout streams the river is 
immense. The flow of water is about equal to 
that going over the American Fall at Niagara, 
or from one-fourth to one-fifth of the entire 
flow of the Niagara River, and probably about 
twenty times greater than that going over the 
upper dam on the Rangeleys in July or Au 
gust. Three miles from Nepigon Station (jor 
merly known as Red Rock) on the Canadian 
Pacitic Railway, there is not a human habita 
tion or settlement except the Hudson Bay 
Company’s station near the northwestern arm 
of the lake. It is an uninhabited wilderness 
with now and then an angler or an Indian, 
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STREAM 


spruce, birch, poplar, and 
a stunted growth, with 


with balsam fir, 
alder trees with only 





cliffs. crags and gorges, and hills rising al- 
most to the dignity of mountains; with dry, | 
cool, invigorating air, cold at times, but that 


agreeable, dry cold that can be shut out by 


heavy garments or good, woolen blankets or 
furs. 
The Rangeley lLakes—covering under that 


name all the lakes and ponds (most of them 
with unpronounceable names) with their con- 
necting streams—in the state of Maine, bor- 
dering on the state of New Hampshire and 
the Province of Quebee in Canada, lie in 
about the same latitudes as the Nepigon 
region, at an estimated elevation of about 
twenty hundred to twenty-one hundred 
ieet, with a total fall of about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in about thirty miles, 
most of which is in the dams and hKenve 
These 


Falls and its rapids of about one mile. 
falls are really a cascade that the fish work 
over. There are no other considerable places 


with cascades on heavy foaming rapids, that 
is, rushing, boiling water, and the streams 
have only moderately swift currents. From 


the upper one of the seven ponds, the source 
of the main stream, to the upper dam it ts 
about thirty miles. The visible supply is mostly 
from springs rising in bogs or boggy land, 
consequently all of the upper streams are black 
waters, and when looked at through a glass 
show different degrees of discoloration, from 


that of pale ale down to a more reddish or 
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tan-bark tinge They are clarified as they 
pass down, until they show only a slight dis 
coloration or reddish tinge, but nowhere clear 
When near the surface, looking directly down 
ina depth of two or three feet. where the bot 
tom is visible, it shows only that reddish o1 
i but if so deep that bottom 

from six to ten feet, then 


tan-colored tinge, 
cannot be seen, say 
the smoky blackness is seen as though it were 
a place without light and without bottom, like 
looking down in a deep, dark hole 


This same condition is found in the small 
lakes and streams that supply the Nepigon 
Lake, except that the waters there are more 


of a brandy or brighter red color, and not so 
much of that dull black. In volume, and hay 
ing passed through the lake into the Nepigon 
River, especially in the lower reaches of the 
river, when held in a glass tumbler or bottle. 
it looks perfectly clear. Viewed on the smooth 
suriace in deep places it has a light slate color, 
with a slight tinge of blue, but the bottom of 
the river is visible only from five to eight 
feet. In both places the clearness of the wa 
ter is greatly increased by heavy rain fall, not 
lone by the addition of the pure rain water, 
by its effect in its precipitating the color 
matter in suspension in the main body of 
water, which at once becomes visible on 
the bottom in places that were clear before 
the shower. The still, dec p pools in the Adir 
ondacks show the same smoky blackness as 
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he Rangeley waters. as do many, indeed most, 


of the best streams in Scotland and on the 
west coast of Ireland 

In Chapter II, Part Second, of “The Com- 
plete Angler,” written in 1676, is an interest 


ng description of the favorite streams of Wal 
on and Cotton, and while the purity and lim 
idity of the water is relied upon as their main 
point of merit, great care is taken to inform 
the pupil who is studying the art of “How to 
angle for a trout in a Clear river,” or what is 
known to us as the art of fly fishing, that “The 
river Dove from its head for a mile or two 1s 
blackwater as all of the rest of the Derbyshire 
vers of note originally are, for they all spring 
rom the mosses (boggs), but is in a few miles 
avel so clarified by the addition of several 
‘lear and very great springs, bigger than itself, 
which gush out of the limestone rocks, that 
before it comes to my (Cotton's) house, which 
is six or seven miles from its source, you will 
find it one of the purest crystaline streams you 
have seen. * * * Trent is not only one of 
our Derbyshire rivers, but the chief of them, 
and into which all of the rest pay the tribute of 
their names * * The next river of note 
is the Wye—I say of note, for we have two 
lesser betwixt us and it, namely Latkin and 
Bradford, of which Latkin is, by many de- 
grees, the purest and most transparent stream 
I ever saw, either at home or abroad, and 
breeds, it is said, the reddest and best trouts 
(27:) 
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in England. * * * The River Wye, then, 
has its source near Buxton * * * a black- 
water too, at the fountain, but by the same 
reason with the Dove, becomes very soon a 
most delicate, clear river and breeds admir- 
able trout and grayling. * * * The Der- 
went is a blackwater, too, and that not only 
from its fountain but quite through its prog- 
ress, not having these crystal springs to wash 
and cleanse it, which the forementioned have, 
but abounds with trout and grayling.* * * 

I have made these extracts and compari 
sons, and dwelt at length upon the color of 
trout waters for the reason that after many 
years of observation I have changed my opin 
ion, veered off from my early teaching, and 
reached a conclusion that on first blush will, 
to most, probably nearly all, anglers seem ab 
surd, but in the correctness of which, in the 
end, I believe nearly all will concur. It is that 
the great superiority of the Nepigon and the 
Rangeley waters arises from the fact that they 
are black waters, and that the largest individ 
ual specimens are grown in the Rangeley, be 
cause the black water there holds its color 
lower down, to the deeper places and places 
of security for the very large fish, and the 
largest number of large fish are in the Nepi 
gon because of the immensely greater body of 
current water, and that the bottom of the 
lakes. or mg where the water is still, 
is covered with a layer, in many places a mere 
film, of the material that covers the water. In 
this deposit, illimitable insect life is generated, 
affording abundant food for the fish. In both 
places a large proportion of the bottom is 
gravel, best suited for the nests of the fishes, 
in which a much larger proportion of the eggs 
are hatched oe the young preserved. The fry 
when hatched, if in a large stream, by the in- 
stinct of self abn ition run to shallow wa 
ter, to a small stream—here necessarily to 
black water. Most of them that survive to 
maturity, are hatched in running black water, 
where the gravel bottom is kept clean by the 
current. 

The coloring matter in the water is in the 
nature of a vegetable infusion, a mere tea, free 
from mineral substances or impurities which 
would be injurious to the eggs of the fish 
where they are deposited in gravel nests, 
through which the current flows freely and 
keeps them clean, and in addition it is prob 
ie that this vegetable coloring matter fur 
nishes some nutriment for the young fry. 

A trout’s nest is not a mere heap of gravel 
scraped torether. It is as —- and sys 
tematically constructed as any bird's nest; in 
fact I think more so. Upon its construction 
must depend the development of the eggs, to 
gether with the hatching out and protection 
of the young. The particles making the layer 
of gravel are put in place with broken joints 
and arranged in interstices as systematically 
as similiar work on a large scale would be 
done by a skillful brick or stone mason. The 
foundation or lower floor is elevated above the 
commen bottom of the pit or cellar made t 


stock it, without interstices or openings which 
the eggs might fall throvgh. Then comes a 
carefully laid layer of gravel or pebbles, with 
interstices into which the fertilized eggs are 
carefully distributed by a fanning process with 
the fins; then another layer of pebbles or par- 
ticles or gravel so carefully laid and adjusted 
as to make another floor, without openings in 
the bottom, mainly out of the top of the first 
layer; on this another de posit of fertilized 
eggs, and their distribution in the interstices 
by the fanning process with the fins, and so 
on to the top, on which is placed a solid roof 
of stone often several inches thick, through 
which mud will not filter, and which cannot 

easily be moved by depredative fish, to steal 
the eggs. The top being rounded off, the 
completed nest has something of a mound- 
like appearance. The whole structure is so ar- 
ranged, in from five to eight layers or stories, 
that the eggs cannot fall through from one 
story to another, and at the same time so that 
the current will pass through each layer gent- 
ly, and keep the eggs in every layer in motion. 
It thereby cleans them, and at the same time 
washes out all impurities and sediment that 
the current brings in, and there are openings 
just large enough to let the young fry out. to 
swim or wriggle up stream, so that larger fish 
or crustaceans cannot get in to destroy them. 
Without this perfect construction, deposits 
would soon fill these interstices, and would 
smother and destroy the eggs and the young. 
Too much current would also result in the loss 
of the young, and by its violence break the 
eggs on the rough gravel edges. 

The lack of a food supply for the young fry, 
aiter the absorption of the egg sac attached 
to their bodies when hatched, would leave 
them to starve, or suffer for food and become 
stunted. There is a close analogy between fish 
life and animal life in the water, and animal 
life upon the earth’s dry surface, there being 
the most pronounced similarity between fishes 
and birds, and a like analogy between the 
fertility and power of life support on land and 
in water and with like variations. The animal- 
producing capacity of water is infinitely great- 
er than land, one acre of water producing 
more insects than a thousand acres of land; 
and it is generally believed, on rough esti- 
mates made, that a given number of acres of 
the most fertile waters will produce an equal, 
if not a greater, amount of animal food for 
man, in the form of fish, weight and nutri- 
tiousness considered, than the same number of 
acres of the most fertile land will produce in 
the form of fowl, beef, pork, mutton, etc. In 
each case the amount that can be produced is 
in direct ratio to the fertility for vegetable 
production. In the water, as on land, animal 
liie must primarily subsist on the vegetable 
productions, the insectivora and carnivora up- 
on the vegetarians first, then upon each other. 
It follows that the most prolific vegetable food 
producing earth or water, with equal condi- 
tions for reproduction and life, will produce 
the greatest amount of animal life. It seems 
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clear to me that the black water, a vegetable 
infusion, with its sediment in the two waters 
under discussion and many others, becomes a 
source of food supply for insect life in the 
water and probably for many of the fishes, 
who, in turn, become food for the others. The 
low temperature of the water, or most of it, 
prevents fermentation, and in that part that 
does undergo fermentation there springs up a 
microscopic, fungus, vegetable growth that 
furnishes food for the vegetarian insects. | 
am confident that there are large areas 
of bottom on both the Nepigon and the 
Rangeleys that will produce to the square 
yard many times more flies and insects, fit 
food for fishes and other insects, than the 
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channel. It is like a thin mushy formation, 
and this silt or soft black mud, especially at 
the upper end, literally swarms with insect 
life, visible under an ordinary magniiying 
glass. An angler can go there at any hour in 
the day, and take from three to a dozen medi- 
um sized trout, scarcely making a cast without 
a rise, and continue to take trout until he is 
discovered by the fish, which of course will 
depend largely on the care taken, and the 
length of the rest after landing each fish. 
When discovered, the fish cease to rise, and 
no matter how long he remains there he can- 
not get another fish, but let him go away for 
an hour, on his return they will rise as vora- 
ciously as if they had not been disturbed. 
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number of grains of wheat, clover, or mustard 
seed that can be produced to the square yard 
on the most fertile of our soils, and 1 
microscopic forms are included, many million 
times more. 

There is a hole or pool at the further end of 
the Kennebago Lake, on the outlet, on the 
right, just after passing under the road bridge 
going down stream. It is the bed of an old 
channel known as the “Pork Barrel,” cover 
ing from a fourth to a third of an acre. In 
high water it takes a heavy overtlow, and is so 
shaped that it acts as a settling pool. On the 
bottom of this pool can be felt the thin black 
sediment, along in a ditch-like formation three 
to four feet wide, in the lower curve of the old 


Maturity of the fish is reached in from four 
to four and a half years. The size attained 
within the maximum limit known, is deter- 
mined by the vigor and assimilating powers 
of the individual, the uniformity and variety of 
food supply, the uniformity of temperature, 
and the purity of the water. All of these con- 
ditions of environment except the last are 
found in the highest degree of perfection in 
the two waters under consideration, and the 
supposed impurity of the water, because of 
its discoloration, as it affects the fish for 
breathing purposes is over-estimated. This is 
a common error similar to the belief generally 
entertained by inland anglers, that our 
speckled brook trout could not live in the salt 
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NOTE AND EXPLANATIONS OF RANGELEY MAP 


RANGELEYS, SCALE ABOUT 7 MILES TO AN INCH 
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The basis of this map of the Rangeleys is taken 


trom the map of Erasmus Hopkins, of the Upper Dead Moose, Connecticut and Androscoggin Rivers including the 
Rangeleys, published by George R. Walker & Co., 160 Tremont Street, Boston; with modifications and corrections made 


by me, with the assistance of my guide 
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The Boulders. From here up to 


the dam, fishing is prohibited 
at all times 


12. Long Pond 


D. E. Hinckley, of Rangeley. Locations are shown by figures as follows 
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Pleasant Island Billy Soule’s 
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waters of the sea because they are salty. The 
only reason that they do not go there is be- 

cause it is too warm, or to avoid being de- 
voured, and they do go there in the winter 
months, or when the sea water falls to fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit at the mouth of the stream 
that they inhabit. 

The fact is that the trout thrives best and 
grows most rapidly in the black waters. The 
crystal water, the sparkling brook, as the ideal 
home of the national favorite, our speckled 
beauties, is beautiful and poetical, but the fact 
is clearly demonstrated to my mind that the 
real home of the trout is in or near the black 
waters, where food is plenty. Like man they 
love the pure and beautiful surroundings, but 
thrive best in fertility and black, productive 
soil. From the fact that the trout must have 
a clean, gravel bottom in running water for 
their nests to secure natural propagation, and 
that such bottom is most generally found in 
clear water streams, we have erroneously 
reached the conclusion that the limpid streams 
were the natural and best trout streams, as 
they doubtless would be if the food supply was 
found there, which is rarely the case—never 
in the fullness in which it is found in the black 
waters; therefore, where the black water 
streams gave the clean, gravel bottoms for 
nesting, and the superabundance of insect life 
for food that they supply, with the requisite 
temperature, they are the very best trout wa- 
ters. 

It is a law of nature, familiar to all enters 
of animals where size is sought for, and by ob 
servers of the growth of animals, that early 
privations or sufferings not only retard, but 
stunt and permanently affect, development, 
and there is a given period in all animals, as in 


man, where growth is most rapid, during 
which, after the accelerated growth has fairly 
begun, much greater deprivations will be re 


quired to check it than before. So to speak, 
there has been acquired a momentum of 
growth that will be continued some time after 
the withdrawal of the extra force that caused 
it. Where this period of accelerated growth 
in the fish begins in the small, black waters, it 
is continued when the fish have grown large. 
and when too large for the depth and _ sur- 
roundings, they drop down stream to. the 
deeper waters, as in the Nepigon. In the 
Rangeleys the fish go down to deep waters, 
in the lakes and deep pools, which are still 
black waters, and with the extra force to im- 
pel growth still applied, continue to grow to 
the maximum limit. Not all, in fact but a 
small proportion of the whole number, re ach 
that maximum, as the area of perfect condi- 
tions, especially in temperature, is but a small 
part of the whole body of water in which the 
fish are compelled to live. 

With the fish as with other animals, where 
the supply is limited in quantity, variety, or 
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quality, those who are favored physically and 
in reasoning powers, use it and satisfy their 
desires to cloyness, while the weak, or less 
skillful in obtaining it, suffer for want of it, 
and in case of famine, the big fish devour and 
fatten upon the little fish. The big fish, with 
his mate, holds the deep pools and best places, 
while the little fish seek safety in flight to less 
congenial places, where they suffer depriva- 
tions, starve and become stunted. Where the 
supply is abundant and the conditions uni- 
formly favorable, there is nearly a uniform 
growth and size of the vigorous fish of the 
same age. Where food supply or conditions, 
or both, greatly vary, as they do here, approxi- 
mately the proportion of the whole number of 
vigorous fish that do not reach maximum 
growth is the same as that of the lower waters 
not having perfect conditions for their devel- 
opment. Bear in mind that in a limited sense 
the trout is migratory in his habits, notwith- 
standing that a particular fish will occupy and 
dominate a given pool for a portion of the 
year, and that size does not indicate age, but 
that size and age determine the movement of 
the fish down stream from the nursery, and 
when a small fish is found in deep water with 
large fish he is an old fish. A big fish is not 
necessarily an old fish, but a young, big fish 
will not stay near the head n the shallow 
waters with the small. young fish. All of the 
destroyers of fish, man included, seek for the 
larger ones, who must seek safety, and by in- 
stinct do so in deep water. 

On the Nepigon, during the period of ac- 
celerated growth, the fish go down stream out 
of the black into the clearer waters, where, 
while the conditions are not so excellent as in 
the lower waters of the Rangeleys, they are 
much more vast in extent and more uniform- 
ly good. For illustration, say five per cent. of 
the lower or deep waters of the Rangeleys 
were most excellent, fifteen per cent. good, 
and eighty per cent. poor or indifferent; and 
eighty per cent. of the lower or deep waters of 
Nepigon were good, and twenty per cent. 
were poor or indifferent, relative conditions 
would result in the fish, as seems to me to be 
the case. I do not mean to say that the clear 
streams are not good trout streams. I simply 
conclude that we have all been wrong on this 
point, and that they are not the best, and, 
with but few exceptions, thy do not furnish 
very large fish. While many of them furnish 
multitudes of small ones, none of them fur- 
nish exceptionally large specimens; say from 
five to ten pounds. 

It must be remembered that I am applying 
this only to Salvelinus fontinalis and not to 
the salmon trouts, although in a great meas- 
ure it is alike applicable to them. Fontinalis 
is more insectiverous in its nature than any of 
the other trouts, and the black waters produce 
vastly the greater amount of insect life. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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E. P. JAQUES 


Away to the dismal swamp we speed, 
To camp by the sedgy shore, 

*Mid tangled rush and whisp’ring reed, 

By darksome pool where wild-fow] feed, 
And man never trod before. 


THREE days at Muzzy’s Crossing, during 
which time we made several trips by boat to 
Thief River Falls, replenishing our larder and 
strengthening all the weak places in our out- 
fit, and we were off again. Our destination 
was Red Lake, though of a truth we never 
reached it. The route lay along Red Lake 
River, touching at each northern limit of its 
winding course. Farmer Muzzy had engaged 
to transport our luggage, and his two heavily 
laden farm wagons creaked and groaned as 
they wound away through grove and marsh 
before us. We were now leaving civilization 
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behind. The only settlements we should see 
until we returned were the few scattered In- 
dian huts along the river at High Landing. 
Beyond these there was only the snake-like 
track of wagon wheels through the long 
marsh-grass to remind us of the outside 
world. 

October had now passed the zenith of her 
glory and the leaves were all down. The cold 
gray of the leafless wood was only relieved 
by the cold, white glitter of far reaching 
marshes. At noon we halted on the river 
bank at a convenient bend, and, clearing a 
large space, built a huge fire round which we 
gathered to eat our lunch. There had been 
some talk of not building any fire at noon, but 


eating a hasty bite and keeping on until night. 
This had been overruled; and, as we basked 
in the genial warmth of a roaring heap of dry 
poplar logs, and sipped our steaming coffee, 


it was unanimously voted that we would have 
been chumps indeed to have foregone the 
pleasures of our only old fashioned camp fire. 

We had been passing good camp sites at 
every bend in the river all day, but when 
night came we had drifted far back from the 
stream, where the road wound round an im- 
passable swamp, and no water offered. At 
every turn of our wagon wheels water oozed 
up from the sodden mold, yet none could we 
discover that was fit for camp use. Far into 
the night we pushed on, our trail lighted up 
by a great swamp fire that was raging far to 
the south of us. By this we could mark the 
course of the river, but it was too far off to 


attempt to reach it by leaving the road. The 
wind was in the south, and the fire, after 
working its way round some bend of the 


river, would rush straight at us at a furious 
pace, and suddenly die as it struck this im- 
passable barrier. In this manner it kept 
nearly abreast of us all the way. 

As the night advanced it grew chill, and a 
glitter of frost showed on the grass. There 
was some grumbling from the teamsters, who 
declared we were off the road, and were go- 
ing straight to the Lake of the Woods more 
than a hundred miles away. I had never 
been over this route, but knew it 
was all right as there was but one trail, from 
which it was impossible to stray far without 
becoming hopelessly tangled in wood or 
marsh. Notwithstanding this, there was 
much argument, and the guide came in for a 
good deal of criticism, though in fact he had 
three o'clock to 


of course 


advised going into camp at 
avoid unnecessary hardship. Capt. Hurd, 
with a preliminary “I told you so,” suggested 


if we had brought that watertank from 
we might have escaped these tedious 
forced marches. I pleaded guilty to lack of 
foresight, and got off with a light sentence. 
However, the weird ride through the swamp, 
alight with a strange red glow from the prairie 
fire and backed by the dark silhouette of a 
wooded ridge on our left, will likely prove 
the more lasting event of the whole trip; 
standing out in bold relief, long after seem- 
ingly more important events have faded into 
oblivion 

After a season of gloomy forebodings and 
recriminations, some trivial remark turned the 
conversation into lighter vein, and when the 
cry of “water” came back from the forward 
wagon, we were chattering like some party of 
young folks starting to a picnic, and the in- 
terruption seemed more like disaster than 
otherwise. The water proved to be a shallow 
lake with margin so miry as to be unapproach- 
able. This started another discussion as to 
the propriety of stopping or moving on, and 
while the Captain, farmer Muzzy, and the 
other drivers settled the mooted point, the 
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rest of us set up the cook tent and stove, and 
had a fire built The genial atmosphere in 
side the tent settled the question in favor of 
staying there until morning, and the cooks 
began to unpack the mess outfit, while I un 
limbered our Ironside hunting canoe, and 
coupling it took a couple of buckets, and 
paddled out into the lake some two hundred 
yards to where the water was deep and pure, 
It took 


and provided the necessary moisture 
1 to satisfy our six 


several trips of this kin 


horses and mules, and when that was accom 


plished and tl V otherwise provided lor, sup 


! 
per Was ready 








Llow magica s the effect of steaming coffee 
and gl ig fire on chilled and tired people! 
By the time we had sampled these luxuries 
we were all in great good humor, and our first 
camp in the Red Lake swamps is to-day a 
prominent land mark among the many that 
punctuate our wanderings Farmer Muzzy 
still insisted, t that we were fully ten 





miles from the river, and that we were doom 
ed never to see it again until we turned back. 


In the morning I was ordered on a scout to 


find the lost rivet In vain I pointed to the 
blackened fringe across the swamp, and ex 
plained that but for the river the prairie fire 


would have overtaken us early in the evening 
Such “Nickel Library” detective work would 
not do in real life Mr. Muzzy knew posi 
tively that we were off the route we had in 
tended to take His assurance might have 
convinced me but for the fact that there was 
more convincing proof to the contrary 

In politics, religion or every day life, things 
would be much simplified if each one would 
confine themselves to what they actually 


know But what we actually know seems 
so common and uninteresting that we are con 
stantly tempted into the field of romance. As 


soon as it was known that I had never been 
over the route every one from the cook to 
the Captain felt competent to advise \ll 
this was annoying, especially as it was likely 
to compel me to take a two mile tramp 
through the swamp to settle the point. 

Starting out before breakfast I picked my 
way slowly through swamp and thicket, and in 
an hour had advanced but little more than a 
quarter of a mile. As I was making my way 
slowly through a dense poplar thicket, I heard 
some animal start and go crashing away in 
front of me. Advancing to the place, I found 
an old rotten log that had been torn in pieces 
and the fragments scattered about, and knew 
I had disturbed a bear at his morning meal 
A bear, and I without a gun! Yet I was not 
badly frightened, for my experience with the 
black bear leads me to regard them as the 
most cowardly and sneaking of anything in 
the game line. Indeed, so cowardly are they 
that it is regarded as a mere accident to get a 
shot at one in the woods. 

As I stopped to note the work of the bear, 
I noticed a tall, straight poplar with branches 
starting out alternately along its stem, making 
it almost as easy to climb as a ladder It 


was hard work, making my way through the 
tangle of marsh and grove, and I resolved to 
finish my explorations from the top of this 
tree. Perched among its topmost branches, 
I looked out over the grove and across a vast 
spread of swamp with here and there a round 
grove or thicket, like islands in an ocean 
But there was not the faintest glimmer of 
water. I could see a long line of tall canes 
winding across the marsh and felt sure it 
marked the course of the river Off to the 
southwest was the blackened district where 
the prairie fire had raged the night befor« 
The fire had gradually died out during the 
latter part of the night in consequence of th: 
heavy frost on the grass. I decided to report 
having found the river on the strength of what 
I had seen rather than spend the day in toil 








ing through the swamp, as I knew perfectly 
well we should come to na few miles b 
following the trail My report 


rt on the riv 
was satisfactory, but when I spoke of the wo 

of the bear, sundry nods, winks, and grimaces 
passed from one to another and utter disbelief 
was pictured on every face How hard it is 
to make the public believe the simple truth 
and how easy to stuff it full of almost any 
thing else. 

By ten o'clock we were again on the trail 
and an hour later came out on the river just 
as I knew we should From that on, the 
road touched the river every half mile or so 
as before. The river was here bordered most 
ot the way by from a hundred yards to several 
miles of marsh with a rank growth of tall 
canes, the river itself being lined by a fringe 
of wild rice which filled all the inlets and bays, 
making a fine harbor for the ducks Once 
you get to the open channel, however, the 
water is deep, pure, and of crystal clearness 

\bove High Landing we saw no elevations 
that exceeded six feet above the level of the 
river. These elevations took the form of 
ong ridges which were mostly covered with 
poplar thickets, and in a few places with large 
oaks. Between were floating bog and marsh 
It was impossible to keep on the ridges on 
account of fallen timber Thence the trail 
ollowed the middle ground between bog and 
wooded ridge, crossing a ridge here and 
there, when necessary, where a road had been 
‘ut through ‘fallen timber and the marshes 
on some old beaver dam. This made the 
trail very crooked, and we often traveled two 
miles to go one. Nearly every place where a 
swale opened out on the river, a ridge would 
be seen to cross it where the beaver had built 
dams in earlier years. 

Red Lake River is the main thoroughfare 
between the Indian Agency at Red Lake and 
the outside world. The trail we were follow 
ng had been laid out, and was used by the 
Indians as an auxiliary to the river tratfic 
Those that had canoes used the river, and 
those who were able to own ponies and two 
wheeled carts used the trail The Red Lake 
country was tapped by the Northwestern Fur 
Company when Illinois was an almost un- 
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known wilderness. Illinois has improved 
somewhat, but the Red, Lake country is a 
wilderness still. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon we passed a 
fine oak ridge which sloped away to the river 
on the south, and offered a good camp ground. 
But we were fearful that we were yet too 
far from the lake to reach it in a single 
day by canoe, and kept on. There were 
two lodges of Indians camped there as 
we passed, but we wist not that we were 
soon to be their nearest neighbors. A 
mile farther on, the trail crossed a floating 
bog which we were afraid to undertake to 
cross with our heavily laden teams, and there 
was nothing to do but turn back and go into 
camp at the oak grove. This we did, and by 
five o'clock the camp was pitched and supper 
steaming on the table. \iter supper Farmer 
Muzzy and his man started on the return 
journey to his home on Thief River fifty 
miles away, while we turned our attention to 
settling ourselves more snugly in camp for a 
two weeks stay. We had now burned our 
bridges behind us, and we could not hope to 
see the civilized world again before the end 
of that time. 

Red Lake River is the finest place for jump 
shooting ducks I ever saw. The channel of 
the river being deep and the water easy, one 
glides along the fringe of wild rice noiselessly, 
and the ducks come fluttering out of it often 
within ten feet of the boat. The ducks were 
mostly mallards and, feeding on wild rice, 
were great fat fellows weighing from three 
and a half to four pounds each. There were 
no great swarms of them such as I have seen 
in the rice lakes of Aitkin and Mille Lac coun 
ties, but the few scattering ones that dropped 
in from day to day were easy of access, and 
our larder was more than well supplied. 

Our first morning on the river was a me 
morable one. Starting out with some doubts 
as to the results, we had supplied our immed 
iate needs before ten o'clock. And oh, what 
fine fellows they were! As we shot silently 
along keeping close to the rice beds. we would 
be startled by a commotion in the canes, and 
out would come great, awkward mallards 
irom two to a half dozen strong, and then a 
puff of smoke, a puff of feathers, and a ripple 
on the water would tell the story in the lan 
guage that must be read in the original manu 
script to be fully appreciated 


The gun rings out with echoing splash, 
And scattered drops in sunbeams flash, 
As the wild drake like a plummet falls 
Deaf to his startled comrade’s calls. 


The towering mallards fell in singles, dou- 
bles, triples and even four at a singie rise 
before the Captain’s repeating shot gun, and 
as every duck fell in the open water and was 
easily retrieved, we soon had our complement 
It was well for us that this was so, for it 
clouded up early in the forenoon and began to 
rain. We were prepared for just such emer 
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gencies, however, having a waterproof hood 
for our boat which we now raised, and with 
this and our own rain coats and caps we were 
about a& well protected against the water as 
the ducks themselves. 

A gray monotony of marsh-grass stretched 
away to the horizon, relieved here and there 
by patches of tall, while tules or some tree 
that had taken root in the marsh far from its 
kind and stood in solemn isolation. Farther 
back were clusters of trees, and still farther 
back the long, black line which marked some 
wooded ridge Such was our bill of fare as 
we drifted campward down the rain-fretted 
and flecked river. During the afternoon the 
rain changed to snow and when morning 
dawned again, grove and marsh had donned 
the mantle of purity The snow had clung 
to every thing it touched, and the oaks back 
of camp stood tall, round columns of pure 
white Every twig and branch was swelled 





ON THE RIVER 


to three times its natural size by the clinging 
snow, and the effect was grand The river 
was frozen over except a narrow channel in 
the middle, and there was no duck hunting, 
though we could see them sitting along the 
edges of the ice. On account of the clinging 
snow, which rattled down on one from every 
bush, there was not much hunting in the 
woods either, except for a few partridges shot 
in the evening when they came out into the 
poplar trees aiter buds [ got five from one 
tree with the 22 calibre rifle During the day 
we discovered the track of a moose which had 
passed within a hundred yards of camp with 
out being seen. Moose were forbidden game, 
however. 

In a couple of days it turned warm, snow 
and ice disappeared, and canoe trips on the 
river were again in order. There was a small 
steam boat plying between Thief River Falls, 
Red Lake Agency, and the various lumber 
camps east of the lake. One morning, as it 
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was passing our camp just before break of 
day, we hailed it, and engaged passage as far 
up as the lake whence we intended to drift 
back down to camp in our hunting canoe. 
Two miles before reaching the outlet the 
steamer grounded, and to insure getting back 
to camp that night we were obliged to debark 
at that point, and start on the return trip, thus 
being frustrated a second time in our effort 
to reach Red Lake. Ducks were much more 
numerous in the wider reaches of river and 
marsh just below the Lake than they were 


farther down. Here we found red-heads, 
blue-bills, ring-bills, a few canvas-backs, and 
a few widgeon, gadwalls and blue-wing teal 


that still lingered on their southward flight. 

Every place where the river touched high 
ground and timber was an Indian camp 
ground. Wherever the grass was pastured 
close or much trampled it grew up in a thick 
mat of green after the manner of Kentucky 
blue-grass. All the much used camp grounds 
were plainly marked by these green patches 
as well as by old lodge poles and other camp 
equipage that had been abandoned by the In 
dians. Wet met a number of Indian fami 
lies making their way up the river to the 
agency in birch-bark canoes, it being the time 
fer the payment of their annuities. During 
our stay at Big Oak Grove, some two hundred 
Indians passed by on trail and river, and we 
had near neighbors nearly every night 

The next day after our second effort to reach 
Red Lake, was the first of November and the 
first day of the open season on deer. As we 
had nothing larger than a 22 calibre rifle, all 
the ammunition boxes were overhauled for 
buckshot c: artridge s, because it had been her- 
alded for a week past that on the first, the 
guide would go out and kill a deer. The 
meagre number of six was all that could be 
found, and with these loaded into the maga- 
zine of a Winchester repeating shotgun I 
started out. 

There were deer paths through all the 
groves and the floating bog was striped in 
every direction with them, but finding a deer 
track is one thing, and finding the deer quite 
another. There was no wind to drown the 
noise I made, and, as I crashed, thrashed, and 
blundered through the fallen timber, there 
seemed little hope of my getting within gun 
shot of a deer. Along the edge of the bogs 
I got on with less noise but of course, in the 
day time, all the deer were hid away in the 
denser thickets. A high wind = a great aid 
to still-hunting in the timber. As I noted the 
numerous trails across the cinders I reflected 
that sometime during the twenty-four hours 
the deer must come out and walk in them. 
This of course was at night, but might they 
not come out early enough in the evening to 
give me a chance at them? At anyrate this 
was my only hope, and I would trv it. The 
greater part of the day was spent in selecting 
a likely place where trails from all directions 
converged and joined or entered the timber 
close together. Late in the afternoon I re- 
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turned to camp for lunch, and was met with 
a good deal of raillery. My assurance that, 
so far, my work had only been preliminary 
was met with remarks of incredulity and ridi- 
cule. 
When I 


sundown, 


started out again an hour before 
it was with this sarcastic warning 
ringing in my ears, ““Remember it is venison 
we want and not reasons why that desirable 
article is not to be had. Reasons are all 


right, but an empty stomach has no craving 
for reasons.” The cold metal in the voice 
which sounded this warning sent my enthu- 


siasm far below the freezing point—there were 
to be no ifs or and’s. I must bring in a 
deer, or take the consequences. What those 
consequences would be let him guess who has 
boasted loud and long, and then failed of 
achievement. I had never thought of it as 
being of any consequence whether I brought 
in a deer or not, only as it added to my laurels 
if I succeeded, but, to think of it, our 
backwoods fare had somewhat limited. 
For meat we had had only ducks, geese, and 
grouse, fish and pheasant, ham, bacon, and 
such like. For vegetable food we had been 
confined to bread, potatoes and onions, green, 
dried, and canned fruits, with an occasional 
breakfast of | maple 


come 
been 


buckwheat cakes and 





IRONSIDES 


syrup. No one could claim there was any- 
thing wanton about the designs I had on the 
deer. 

The place I had selected for my stand was 
at the point of a grove where many trails 
converged, as stated before. To the east of 
me a couple of hundred yards was another 
round grove of several acres in extent, while 
a half mile to the south was a long unbroken 
line of timber. Between was marsh, or mea- 
dow as it is sometimes called in that country, 
and floating bog. As the sun went down be- 
hind the low lying line of timber to the west 
and south, the wind began to rise from the 
northwest and there was a chill in the air 
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CAMPS OF 


which foreboded a cold snap. Pacing back 
and forth along the edge of the grove to 
keep warm, I fell to wondering if, in case 
darkness found me without a deer, it were 
not better for me to make a night march 
through the swamps to Thief River Falls and 
thus escape the attention of those at camp 
who were eager to put a damper on my long- 
winded stories. But what are those three 
black spots to the south along the timber on 
the opposite side of the marsh? They move! 
deer! They are crossing the meadow in my 
direction, but the angle they are taking will 





INDIANS CANOE 


carry them to the point of the next grove to 
the east of me. Stooping low and taking ad- 
vantage of the tall bunches of tules, even 
creeping on my hands and knees to avoid de- 
tection, I hurry across the intervening space, 
and gain the friendly shelter of the grove 
ahead of the deer 

From the direction the deer are coming, I 
can see that they will still strike the grove 
beyond gun shot from where I stand, but I 
can advance no farther without being in dan- 
ger of being discovered, as the under brush is 
too thick in the grove for me to make my 
way through it with anything like caution. 
I am satisfied though, that when they do strike 
the grove they will skirt it in my direction as 
there is a well defined trail leading that way. 
Yes, when they come to the trail they turn 
my way, but are soon lost behind a point of 
thicket. The wind, which is still rising, is 
blowing straight from me to them but I have 
strong hopes that they will not wind me. I 
stood watching the trail, where I expected 
them to reappear, for a full minute and then, 
too anxious to wait longer, knelt down and 
crept forward on my hands and knees. When 
I reached the point I raised cautiously up and 
looked over the grass. There were my deer 


half way across the marsh, their white flags 
bobbing as they scampered away—they had 
winded me and were gone. 
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Crestiallen, I followed on across the marsh 
after them. Following a well worn trail, I 
had nearly reached the wood on the opposite 
side, and was scanning it for anvthing that 
might appear, when something impelled me to 
look behind, and there, a hundred yards away 
and following in my footsteps, was a magni- 
ficent buck. When I stopped the deer stop 
ped and stooping low in the grass I walked 
toward him. My hunting coat and hat were 
the exact shade of the grass, and the old fel- 
low seemed at a loss to make me out, and 
stood shaking his head and stamping his feet 
as I approached. Nearer and nearer I drew, 
until only about sixty yards divided us, and 
then, feeling sure he could not escape my six 
loads of buckshot in that open ground, I drew 
bead on the centre of his breast and fired. 
As the buck wheeled I repeated on him broad 
side to, and he went down in a heap. When 
I got to him the quivering of an eye lid was 
all the sign of life that remained 

Dressing him, I undertook to drag him to 
a tree at the edge of the wood, but after tak 
ing two or three hitches, and dragging him 
about twenty feet, he setiled between two bogs 
whence, pull and tug as I would, I could not 
move him another inch, and was obliged to 
leave him there Cutting open a cartridge I 
burnt the powder inside my deer as a pro 
tection against wolves, and started for camp 
Wolves seldom touch game the first night 
after it has been killed or as long is it retains 
the smell of man about it, and gunpowder 
burned on it is said to be a sure protection 
I have often hung my vest or jacket on the 
horns as a safeguard. 

When I got to camp and told of my adven 
ture, nothing would do but I must return with 
Larson and hang up the deer. By the time 
we had started out the wind had increased 
to a gale, and snow was falling in ever in 
creasing flurries, but we heeded it not. The 
two of us managed to drag the deer to the 
edge of the wood, and tying a rope to his 
hind legs and throwing one end over a limb, 
one pulling on the rope and the other lifting 
on the deer, we managed to get his nose six 
inches from the ground. But there we stuck 
and were obliged to tie the rope, and leave 
him at that. 

Next morning we went out with the team 
and brought him in, and spent the balance 
of the day rejoicing over our trophy. Mrs 
Hurd had been snapping the kodak reck- 
lessly at everything that offered, and, now 
that we had royal game, the magazine was 
empty. Some sportsmen can never wait until 
they see game but shoot indiscriminately at 
everything, and then when game is found are 
always out of ammunition. 

Cap’t. Hurd sent the head and hide of the 
deer to a taxidermist. The hide he had made 
into a rug, which he keeps lying by his bed- 
side to shield his bare feet from the cold floor, 
when he gets up of a winter morning to build 
a fire. The head he had handsomely mounted, 
and presented it to the guide. It makes a 
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handsome trophy, and hangs above my desk 
as I write. The old fellow looks benignly 
down, and seems to cherish no resentment 
for the trick I played on him out there in the 
Red Lake swamps 

On the fifth of November Muzzy returned. 
as previously arranged, to restore us to the 
land of the Christian. Cap’t. Hurd and | 
went by canoe and river to High Landing 
where we joined the rest of the party who had 
preceded us and gone into camp. ‘The sec 
ond night, the camp was pitched on Squaw 
Point at the junction of Thief and Red Lake 
Rivers, and just opposite the town of Thief 
River Falls whence the Captain and I jour 
neyed by canoe as before That trip of a 
hundred miles down the river gave us two 
days of as fine sport as heart could wish for 
Being the last of the season we made a large 
bag of mallard, teal and ruffed grouse. Be 
low High Landing the river has high banks, 
and is lined with timber which overhangs the 
water all the way. Dusk of the second even 
ing found us still twelve miles from Squaw 
Point, and mounting our bowfacing oars we 
made the run in an hour and a half Going 
at an eight mile clip we ran into a sunken 
log which brought us to a dead standstill, yet, 
strange to say, we sustained no damage. In 
the darkness we ran into the very midst of a 


tlock of geese, but the guns had been laid 
away under the boat’s hood, and the geese 
got away before they could be unlimbered. 

At eight o’clock we rounded a bend and saw 
the tents, red and gleaming in the fire light. 

Red Lake River, Red Lake and its tribu- 
tary Thief River, Mud and Thief Lakes and 
their tributaries offer a great field for the 
canoeist. Canoeing brings one closer to na- 
ture than any other line of recreation, yet we 
seldom see a genuine canoeist in the West. 
For hunting with a camera the canoe is the 
key to an almost untouched field. 

The campaign of ‘93 was now over. We 
left our hunting team in charge of Mr. Muzzy, 
and took the train at Thief River Falls for 
Crookston and at eight o’clock took the main 
line train on the Great Northern Railway for 
a night ride of three hundred miles to St. 
Paul As the train pulled out, we felt there 
was much of luxury even in railway travel, 
for we had the assurance of the officials that 
neither swamps, bogs, sunken logs, or rifiles 
should interfere with the soothing hum of our 
sleeper’s wheels. 


The miles so oft called weary, 
What puny things they are, 
\s we doze away three hundred 

On a railway sleeping car. 


(TO BE CONTINUE!) 
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ELCOMANCHO 


\ DAY of sunshine and of summer perfumes. 
A drone of buzzing bees over the red clover 
balls-—that quiet noise that makes you sleepy 
when the skies are brilliantly blue, and the 
swallows move like tiny bits ef shadow a 
mile or so above the earth. 

A flickering, dancing reflection of sunshine 
and shade on the dimpled river’s face, and a 
ceaseless series of ever widening rings, pushed 
out across the water by the happy crowd of 
youngsters “in swimmin’.” 

\ lazy fisherman, too warm to fish, too well 
contented with pipe and green-sward to care 
whether he moves or not. 

\ childish, terrified treb’e— “Help! Git 
him, Jimmie, git him! O, Gee, there he goes 
th’ third time! Run fer somebody, Jo, run! 
Help!” 

\ flash of brown corduroy past the naked 
group, a heavy, sullen splash. 

Two figures on the surface—one limp, and 
helpless, and smatl—one strong, and cleaving 
the water unmindiul of the small burden. 

Many helping hands and a lot of fuss with 
blankets, hot drinks, doctors and things. 

\ wet suit of corduroys, a spoiled smoke, 
n empty fish creel, and a saved boy to grow 
into a lover of the out of doors 

(nd, somehow, a contented man 





Phere was another fisherman too. This 
time beside a stream that rushed, and sung a 
wild, wild song with the voices of the hills 
in it-—a roaring, boisterous melody that seemed 
in keeping with the setting of giant pines and 
seamy rocks 

\bove, the great mountains piled cliff’ on 
cliff until their painted, moss-flecked battle- 
ments were draped in films of ethereal mist, 
and purpled by the haze of distance. 

The ice shone white and blue in the sun and 
shadow away up where the mists were born, 
and there, too, were the dribbling rivulets 
trickling down into brooks and on to the 
boisterous swirl of the greeny white river. 

This in turn rushed out of the dim blue can- 
yon, so cold, so wild, that the fisherman was 
half enchanted with the grandeur of it all. 

Still the light rod bent in graceful curves, 
and bent again to the swing of the trained 
wrist, and the thrill of suppressed excitement 
tingled to the fisher’s finger ends as the brown 
counterfeit fly settled into the foam bells of 
the eddy—settled, and waited a brief second 
before the water exploded, and a fragment of 
brilliant, curved rainbow came from some- 
where in the swirl of the swift river. 

QO, the singing, screaming rush of that reel! 
How lithe and curving the tiny rod now! 
And the expectant, half grim strain of the 


fight, and then the fragment of living rainbow 
swings within reach of the entangling meshes 
of the landing net, and ends its day among 
the damp ferns of the creel in company with 
other fragments. Surely that was one of the 
days of grace and sunshine, for the negative 
prints strong and clear. 


\nd this one? 

Heat White. sultry heat that gives a 
strange feeling in one’s head and makes rivers 
and lakes mock one from a phantom horizon 
that forever recedes and recedes as the cayuse 
rolls the miles off in a floating cloud of white 
alkali dust. Panting sage-hens, with mouth 
agape, swelter in the blistering whiteness, nor 
stir from the mockery of shade cast by the 
grim skeleton of the sage brush as horse and 
rider drift by, out of the heat and on into 
the heat again. 

By and by there is a pool all fringed with 
frost—no, not frost, but crystals of alkali as 
white as frost and cruel as any cold albeit they 
burn almost, there in the sun 

Here the horse stops, and the rider swings 
down to stare at the baked mud around this 
remnant of a one-time river Then horse and 
rider seek the shade of a cliff-faced butte and 


walt 

Wait and wait while the slow sun_ blazes 
down to the rim of the world and on down 
behind the gold and crimson sky, and takes 
his white heat with him In the twilight 
there are moving forms that troop across the 


level world, and nip here and there at the dry 
bunch grass, and then dim away into the night 
for a time 

Still the horse and rider wait, and the white 
moon looks over the eastern rim of the world, 
seeking the sun who has raced on before. 

Higher, higher yet it soars, until the moving 
forms come out of the light. and marshall 
themselves down the thread of trail that be- 
gins at the pool and ends away, away. 

Then the rider rises beside the horse, a red 
jet of tire leaps at the moving forms, and one 
is still beside the pool. There the white alkali 
frosting turns dark and red 

\ cayuse with the form limp across the sad 
dle and the rider walking before—a moving 
silhouette against the moon, and silence over 
the land. And the sunrise finds venison 
flaved and drying in the morning air. 


\nd now the red light grows dim and dim- 
mer—tflickers, and goes out. 

Who's got the “hypo”? Let's fix the prints 
ere they darken, and vanish into the black- 
ness that we call forgetfulness. 
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With sketches by the author of hunting the valley quail in California 


THE lovers of that sprightly bird, the val 
ley quail, have had this year a peculiar ex 
perience, a disappointment to the great ma 
jority but one quite interesting to those whi 
like to hunt something that can get away in 


stead of eternally tumbling as so much game 


is pictured. 


The extreme drouth of a year ago 


made 





SHOWING 


THE TENDERFOOT HIS LEGS 


feed so short that very few of the quails bred 
last season. In sections not a young 
bird was to be seen all summer. The in 
stinct of the bird to tell it that there 
will not be feed enough for the young and 
so it does not even pair off. In 1877 the 
same thing was seen over the greater part of 
the state, and again in 1883. In 1883 the 
manifestation of this instinct was still more 
singular. In the latter half of the winter there 
was more rain than in the first half, and in 
some places such a growth of grass that the 
birds began to pair instead of remaining all 
summer in the flocks of the year before as 
they have done this year. But as the ground 
had not been wet to any depth, this growth 
failed to mature sufficiently to ensure plenty 
of feed. The birds that had paired off re 
fused to breed just the same as those that 
had declined to mate at all and had stayed in 
the original fiocks. Sut instead of return 
ing to the flocks from which they had come, 
and which still contained dozens and often 
hundreds of birds, as only a part had in any 
case paired off, they remained in pairs and 
kept separate from the flocks until fall when 
they joined them again about the same time 
that the coveys unite into the big flocks All 
that season IT was camping out and among 
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some 


seems 


them constantly, having them all about me for 
months close enough to shoot irom the wagon 
with a twenty-two rifle, so that I had the best 
of opportunities to notice this This refusal 
to breed seen in the the hares, 
and cottontails of all kinds, the ground squir 
rels, gophers, and most all the bug and worm 
family even to flies of some kinds. 
fuse to swarm, or if the season justifies them 
in that and then turns bad they will do as the 
quails did in 1883 and decline to build comb 


is also be 2s, 


Bees re 


for the new brood. If deceived in that the 
queen will not leave the hive to meet the 
drones and will not lay any eggs 

In 1877, when there was very little perse 


cution of the quails, they were extremely wild 
in the fall. They were then found in enor 
mous quantities, and I knew scores of flocks 
containing hundreds and even thousands into 
which a gun had never been fired. But in 
the fall when these were all birds of the year 
before, and most all the grass and short 
ground cover had been eaten off by the sheep 
and cattle the birds were very wild 
runners always, they were doubly so that sea 
son and had little occasion to use their wings 
to escape the common hunter. \ tenderioot 
was nowhere in the race, and even one who 
understood them had to dress as lightly as 
possible and ply a nimble foot. So wild and 
tough were they that I had to use four and 


Good 
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YOUR GRAND-DADDIES GUN HERI 
a half drams of Hazard’s Electric in a seven 
and a half pound twelve guage gun, the same 
charge that I used for the toughest ducks. 
though with finer shot of course. I found 
the best results from number ten, although 
that of course depends somewhat on the gun 
Sut it is necessary to break wings and legs 
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THE QUAIL 
as well as riddle the body, or they will bounce 
and flutter down long hill sides. 

It was again the same in 1883 and now we 
have it again this winter. But in the mean 
time the quail has kept such rapid pace with 
improvements in guns, powders, and dogs 
that even in a good season he is now the 
hardest bird in the world on which to make 
a clean score, excepting always his slippery 
cousin, Gamble’s partridge, in the right kind 
of Arizona cover. The reader may imagine 
what he is now with little or no cover on the 
ground, and all of a flock old birds of a year 
ago with the experience of last winter’s can 
nonade fresh in their tenacious memories. In 
ordinary granddaddy’s gun is no 
longer of much use, but this season even the 
best of modern nitro guns gets often left in 
the rear. Generally it takes good legs well 
equipped for fast travelling to keep up with 
the running rascals. 3ut this year many a 
one has doubted if any legs could hold the 
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THE MODERN GUN KEEPS GOOD PACE WITH 
THEIR NEW TRICKS 
pace. Fair bags have of course been made 


but they have called forth the highest skill, 
while in many cases even that would not raise 
the bag above half that of common seasons. 
Under careful training have been 
reared that are well able to with this 
tricky scamp, dogs that can hold the neces 
sary pace without becoming weary and with- 
out crowding the birds too closely, dogs that 
can gaze unconcerned on the rush and whirl 
of wings and also on the haze of flying feet 
fast escaping through the brush, dogs that 
lose no time from over-steadiness yet make 
few mistakes, and never their heads in 
trying to keep up with the procession. This 
season has tried to the utmost the patience 
and steadiness of such dogs, and those that 
have come out in triumph are treasures. For 
the intelligence and shrewdness necessary to 
manage the woodcock or the ruffed grouse 
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is small beside that necessary to be of much 
real service on the valley quail. 

\t any time even in the worst of 
you are liable to drive this quail into fair 
cover, and at all times, but especially in the 
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A QUICK SHOT 

middle of a warm day, he is liable to lie well 
after being harried a little. The stranger is 
often surprised to see apparently the same 
bird that a moment left him a hundred 
yards behind, now rise out of the bush which 
he has just passed and perhaps kicked in 
\nd perhaps the report of your first barrel 
raises several more out of the bushes around 
you that you might almost have stepped on 
had you not fired At such times, if your 
dog has not been allowed to exhaust himself 
by needless running in warm air, you may 
see many a bird lie as nicely as you could 
wish, huddled up in the bottom of a thick 


ago 
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bush or in dead grass or weeds, watching you 
and the dog with keen eyes, and prepared for 
a long stay if you do not come too near, 
though it is doubtful if any will lie as long as 
Bob White. 
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WHAT a panorama of mountain, hill and 
vale, made attractive by the presence of the 
wild animals that make it their native home. 
is left imprinted upon the heart of the lover 
of nature. The loneliness, the rugged cliffs, 
the rippling brooks and tangled woodland— 
all are imprinted so deeply that time does not 
efface, but only makes them brighter by re- 
peated thoughts. Such is the state mind 
that | am laboring under, and the many hap- 
thoughts that 


ol 


py come bubbling up, since 
my return from a hunting trip the 17th of 
last October, are pleasant memories. How 
can I better make them attractive and inter- 


esting to the average reader than to let him 
gaze upon the picture of the little lone log 
cabin in the mountains, our starting point? 
This little cabin near the source of Wind 
River, is located at the base of a heavily tiin- 
bered mountain, and in a region where, as in 
dications tell us, the spouting water now seen 
in the Yellowstone National Park at one time 
had its play: and at the present time you can 
wash your face in the warm water as it flows 
from a spring but a short distance from the 
cabin. 

We had been previously informed that the 
Indians were on a hunting trip to that imme- 
diate vicinity, but not heeding the warning 
we started on our journey, and were there- 
not surprised when informed that the 
game was all frightened out of the valley. 
We had met and passed several bands of In- 
dians on our way thither, some going, some 
returning to their quarters. Each band num 
bered about a dozen bucks and squaws and 
had with them about forty ponies. Our guide 
need not have told us of the presence of the 
red men, we soon discovered that every 
little mountain stream that came bubbling 
down the mountain side, was inhabited by a 
race of people with unwashed faces and un 
combed hair whose reality is far different 
[ the imaginative Indian maiden with 


Lore 


as 


irom 
painted ringlets and beaded ankles, as she 
poses to the lovers of the choice Havana. 
Nothing was left but to cross the mountain 
to Buffalo Forks and try our hand on the 
frosty side of the hill, though our guide was 
a little nervous, as it is considered a very 
dangerous trip to cross and recross the moun- 
tain at this season of the year, and when the 
Honorable and his company left Lander they 
had no intention of going farther than the 
home of Mr. Pyle distant ninety miles from 
Lander, but our expectations were high; we 
really expected to present the measure of the 
largest bull ever captured, besides supplying 
our larder with choice steak. 
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By previous arrangements Mr. W. C. Pyle 
acted as our guide, and did many other things 
that were useiul, and some things that were 
palatable, among which I will mention the 
manwacture and flipping of the flapjack, 
browning and presenting to the invalids (one 


of whom weighed only one hundred and 
ninety six pounds) the desired article. For 
be it remembered that our camp was at an 


elevation of upward of eight thousand feet. 
It was located just after crossing the highest 
portion of the pass close to the head waters 
of Biack Rock, and on a hillside where the 
wind had leit bare the ground. We were but 
thirty miles from America’s Wonderland and 
in plain view of the grand old Tetons: please 
allow me to inform you, that the gentle 
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PYLE AT HOME 


zephyrs of a southern clime do not control 
the immediate surroundings, nor lull to sleep 
the wayward individuals. We had traveled 
twenty five miles during the day with pack 
train and through snow nearly all the way. 
No game approached the band, and, as our 
camp had previously been decided upon, we 
did not stop to follow the footprints in the 
snow which were numerous and of 
sizes and shapes. 


We had been following the new road that 
had been cut through the timber from the 
head of Wind River to the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. The road crosses the mountain 
near the old Black Rock trail. During the 
summer ten thousand dollars had been ex- 
pended upon it by the government. At the 
proper season of the year it would be de- 
lightful for the tourist to follow. It was built 
by the government in order to make quick 
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connections between Fort Wasnakie, Wyom- 
ing and the National Park, and will be im- 
proved each succeeding ‘year. It isa very 
desirable route for all lovers of nature to fol 
low, as the road is good from Lander to the 
Park. Good drinking water, clean camping 
grounds, good fishing and hunting, and the 
grandest of mountain scenery. The road 
the summit at an elevation of nine 
thousand feet, and from the highest elevation, 


crosses 


there is a gradual descent to the Buffalo 
Forks of Snake River. 
Aiter searching around for bare spots ol 


mother earth to stake our horses so that we 
would be reasonably sure of some live ones 
in the morning, we started to prepare for the 
night. The Hon. E. L. Ranney with my as 
sistance proceeded to the putting up of the 


tent in a snow storm, and arranging other 
things for convenience in the morning. The 
guide in the shelter of a large spruce was 


busily engaged in the frying of bacon and in 
the manufacture of his noted ftlapjacks which 
we divided into three equal portions, each 
one taking his tin plate and contents pt 

ceeded to the most desirable location, and in 
a short time returned the plate to the cook 
as empty as if newly made, but somewhat 
discolored, and our feelings were greatly re 


lieved. Then we cleaned the grouse that had 
been knocked over during the day by the 
miniature Savage bullets. Spreading them 


upon the snow, we touched a match to the 
pipe of peace and there on this starry night 
in our elevated camp, half reclining on our 
rolls of bedding, sheltered by the protean 
tent, with flaps outstretched we watched the 
flickering log fire burn, and puffed dull care 
away. The snow was falling fast. After pre 
paring our bed as best we could, before clos 
ing the tiaps of the tent for the night, we took 
the last look out, and naught could we see 
but the white canopy, even the horses were ail 
one color covered as they were by the falling 
snow 

In the morning we discovered several inches 
of fresh snow. Being anxious to vacate this 
elevated camp, we proceeded with as hasty a 
breakiast as possible, but as the grouse was 
frozen as solid as a stone, the coffee frozen 
in the coffee pot, and every thing as cold as 
snow could make it, it required sometime to 
prepare. After breakfast we pulled down the 
frozen tent and packed it on the back of a 
frisky little “bronk,” and adjusting the other 
packs we moved merrily along reaching the 
hunting ground about three p. M. We found 
plenty of game and also discovered 
about three or four inches of half frozen snow, 
over which we were obliged to walk produc- 
ing a sound that called the attention of the 
elk to our presence. We saw plenty of elk 
at tco great a distance to shoot. They ap- 
peared to be afraid of us, and would not stand 
their ground, so after demolishing the small 
supply of bacon, we thought best to return 
to the sunny side of the mountain, as we did 


signs, 
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not want to make a permanent camp for the 


winter. But before we go, I wish to relate 
the experience of my triend after a day's 
hunt. 

“Oh!” says he, “I wish you fellows had 


been with me. I was in a vast garden of de 
light, represented by numerous springs and 
by the silver windings of a little brook. Yet, 


there were no roses as in the Garden of 


Eden, no fig leaves for the unclothed man 
vines 


or woman, no clambered from tree to 
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ree, no mulberry bushes to hide behind, but 
the stately pines vied with each other in their 
endeavor to out-do their neighbor or lift 
their tiny tops the higher. Great groves ot 
quaking-aspen invited the game to shelter. 
The open parks were covered with the richest 
grasses and perfumed by the native tlowers. 
So beautiful was the earth, so pure the air, 
so serene the sky at this high altitude sur 
rounded as it was with a towering wall 
rly two hundred feet in height, with 


‘ock nea 








only a narrow and forbidden gateway, that 
it was the favorite home for 1 
Pethaps my iriend is the only person who 


has 


visited it, and he by following the track 


of the lordly elk was led through this narrow 
passage-way a distance of at least one quarter 
mile. The picture here presented will 
represent the gateway, on either side, the 
towering walls scarcely separated a distance 
of thirty feet, and, if you examine the picture 
closely, perhaps you can discover the profile 
of our ancient Adam and Eve, for there is no 
telling but this park tor game may have been 
the ancient Garden of Eden. 

“After entering the park,” to continue my 
friend’s story, “I was afraid, the elk whistled 
all around me, the limbs cracked, and I was 
afraid of being attacked by them. Noticing 
a small open park and great numbers of elk 
auietly feeding, my fears were dispelled. 
Close by was a high, rocky cliff which I as- 
cended, and in looking over the precipice I 
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beheld a sight never to be forgotten—elk, an- 
For 


The sun 


telope and deer in countless numbers. 
several seconds I could not move. 
was just hiding for the night. Finally regain 


ing my nerves, I selected a fat two-year-old. 


GATEWAY TO THE GAME 


PARADIsI 


resting my rifle on a rock before me, I pulled 
the trigger; down went the elk resting almost 
on its back with legs outstretched as if in a 
dying posture. Being unable to descend di 
rect toward the elk, in hurrying by a more 
circuitous route, my foot caught on a pro- 
jecting rock causing me to fall head foremost 
down a steep cliff a distance of ten or twelve 
feet, losing my gun and 
vere bruises. After assuming my former po 
sition and regaining my ritie I started on, ar- 
riving at the park just in time to see the sup- 
posed dead elk making rapid strides and en 
tering the timber at the opposite side of thi 
opening. Night coming on, I retraced my 
steps from the park. and started for home, 
but became bewildered among the fallen tim 
ber, and was just preparing for a night out 
when the report of my gun was answered by 
the voice of the guide who had come to my 
assistance.” 

\iter the Honorable had related his experi 
ence we rolled up in our blankets and tried 
to sleep We counted, thought of home, we 
tried to imagine that we were in church on a 
beautiful summer day, but it would not work 
Visions of the lordly elk with massive antlers 
stoed beiore us. We could not sleep, so in 
the still hours of night we resolved on an 


ly morning hunt, but instead of sunshine 


several se- 


causing 


ear 


AND 





STREAM 


and gladness to greet us we were met with 
heavy clouds and ialling snow.  Breakiast 
was over by daylight, and we soon discovered 
another fresh snow had fallen with 
no signs of letting up. We concluded that 
instead ot a hunt for wild game we had better 
be hunting safer quarters. The Honorable’s 
horse left us without bidding good bye dur- 
ing the night, taking with him fifty feet of 
rope, but leaving the saddle. 

We were completely frightened out by the 
continual falling of snow, which now covered 
the ground irom one to two feet deep. Fit- 
teen miles to the summit and no sign of trail 
to follow. The Honorable’s horse having 
decamped that gentleman was left to try Foot 
and Walker's Line, which he claimed he had 
traveled on before but not under such ad 
verse circumstances. However he succeeded 
fairly well by changing off and on with the 
generous guide. While the guide was 
saddling the pack animals, we were busily en 
gaged in preparing the packs. A little pet 
pony that looked kind and gentle, with a face 


toot oO 


as meek looking as the picture of Moses, was 
intrusted with the more desirable articles, the 
necessaries of life and cooking utensils, while 
on top of the pack was tied the saddle bs 


confidence 
omes to a s:id- 


longing to the 
in man or 


stray mare But 


beast sometimes 


den ending, and this meek looking crea- 
ture without previous demonstration bowed 
his back to a half circle, and presented 
such a combination of fancy steps with- 


out regard to our close proximity that 
caused us to give ample room to the per 
former. The saddle was the first article to 
give way—with every bound it settled lower, 


until it was exactly on the wrong side of the 
Then strap after strap torn from the 


animal. 





saddle, decorated the pathway, and the saddle 
followed suit, closely pursued by Boston baked 
beans, canned salmon, sardines, canned corn 


and the balance of a sack of flour that had 
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not been scattered broadcast over the lonely 


yass. The guide at last had captured the sup- 
I 


posed gentle pony, and brought the shiver- 
ing cuss to our immediate vicinity, where- 
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upon we proceeded to fasten the remnant o 
the man’s saddle on his back so securely that 
further trouble would not be necessary. (The 
pack saddle which, by the way. was a new 
one was totally destroyed) We had followed 
his footprints in the snow, and at every in 
dication we reached down our hands and fe! 
around for a lost something. We gathere¢ 
corn and sardines at this high altitude anc 
many other things. and soon had them in p: 


t 
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IT IS THE happily constituted mind that 
can readily turn away from that in the present 
which is unpleasant, finding solace and com 
fort in recollections gleaned from the pleas 
ant spots of the past or from cheerful antici 
pations borrowed from the future. So it is 
that the true sportsman is the happiest of 
mortals. He forgets the biting cold of fifteen 
below zero and laughs in the face of the 
weather man whose prediction of another cold 
snap, following upon the heels of the frigid 
wave now supreme, congeals the very intellect 
of the fellow that never wielded a rod nor 
leveled a gun. Your angler, your hunter, 


has ready at hand the essentials of the best 
philosophy—enjoy the good of the present, 
and substitute for the bad of the present the 
good of the past and the prospective good 
sports 


of the future. That is a bit of the 
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uv 


sition and lashed securely. Then giving 
bronk his liberty we expected to see some 
more fun, but he had had enough, and trot- 
ted along as docile as a kitten. 

About noon the clouds had broken, the sun 
at times was shining, on a little knoll partly 
sheitered we stopped for lunch, and took a 
snap shot which we here present. By night 
we had crossed the mountain, and at noon 
the following day home of Mr. 


were at the 
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Me 
we 


RETURN FROM A HUNTING TRIP 


Pyle where we had leit our team and wagon. 
Two days’ drive down the picturesque banks 
of Wind River brought us to our home, well 
pleased 
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HHoov\ ER 
man’s cold) weather philosophizing The 
latest weather bulletin does not encourage one 


to overhaul the rods, lines, and flies, but I 
turn with pleasure to a letter just received 
from my old friend Hank—oif West Sandlake, 
Rensselaer County, New York. \ccording 
to his interesting epistle, his piscatorial joys 
are not confined to the days of balmy breezes, 
jor it tells of exciting sport angling through 
the ice. Chilly as is the suggestion, it ap- 
peals to my imagination because of the scenes 
of the achievements related therein But true 
to the philosophy just enunciated, I turn to 
the days when I have been with him on the 
lakes of Rensselaer, where “proudly rise the 
mountains.” 

Rensselaer is a proud old name, but some- 
how, because of its county seat, it has lost 
much of the flavor of romance which the pa- 
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troons and the anti-rent wars originally im- 
parted to that middle Hudson region Troy 
comes into the mind at once, and with it the 
associated idea of prize-fighters and the collar 
industry. Perhaps ior that reason I am ready 
to regret that the latter portion of the motto 
of the city of Troy is only too true:  Jilinm 
fuit, Troja est. Few anglers of the country, 
I fear, would be willing to credit the state- 
ment that beyond Mt. Ida, the summit over- 
looking the aggressive home of Senator Mur 
phy, lies a veritable paradise for the angler. 
3ut it is true; that is, if you know how to 
find the goodly country just over the moun 
tain of the classic name. \nd Hank knows. 

Sandlake is the name of the town southeast 
of Troy, and West Sandlake is its metropolis 
In that beautiful country of hills there are no 


less than seven charming lakes, the largest 
three miles long. Years ago in company with 
my faithful friend I dropped a line in every 
likely spot of the entire seven with results 


that were eminently satisfactory Where the 
best bass grounds, pickerel beds and best 
pike waters were for each day in the fishing 
calendar, we knew exactly For small-mouth 
bass in the middle of June we hied us to 


t 






best 


Reichard’s lake, in July we sought the gamy 
fellows at the upper dike in Burden’s, and in 
August our longest strings came from Sny 
der’s. But that was—let me calculate—fiiteen 
years ago. I heard with something of regret 
that a trolley line from Troy had impiously 
climbed the heights of Mt. Ida, and insinuat 
ingly worked its way into the heart of those 


hills hallowed by the memory of many a pis 
catorial triumph When I receives 
] parodied with a sigh: 


this news 


“Ill fares the lake © pot-hooks 


now 
; 


When wealth can reach it, and fish 








I took for granted that the inauguration oi 
the trolley settled the fishing in old Sandlak« 
Despite good angling in more than one 


worthy lake and stream I longed for the old 
grounds and Hank \s to the latter I 
gratified one day when he drifted westward to 
attend a convention in Lockport We stole 
away for one day on the Niagara We 
caught black bass, but somehow we enjoyed 
most talking of the old times when we crossed 
rods in friendly combat in Rensselaer 

He enlightened me mest agreeably 
dreaded effect of the trolley system in 
lake 

“Why no.” said Hank. as our boatman 
pushed up against the strong river current to 
assure him he had a rock instead of a bite, 
“the electric cars don't hurt the fishing any 
They bring out lots of people from Troy and 
Albany, and lots of them splash around in the 
lakes, but they don’t reduce the finny popu 


The 


was 
be 
li 


is to the 
Sand 


lation much. fellows that tackle our 
ponds don't know how to do it, and no 
amount of teaching can help them any. Come 


over, and if you haven't lost any of your old 
skill, you will find that the descendants of 


AND 


STREAM 


our old friends are still there, and as nasty at 
a fight as their dads.” That settled it. More 
than once after Hank went home I found my 
self adapting Ike Walton’s lines to any old 
tune: 


“IT in those flowery meads would be; 
Those crystal streams would solace me.” 


Hank wrote that the Oswego bass (large- 
mouth black were coming up out of 
deep water, and were on the grass beds, bit 
ing freely. He added the encouraging post 
script: “But you remember the old motto 


bass) 


adopted in the eighties—we can catch fish in 
Sandlake any time; so come as soon after 
June fifteenth as you can.” I showed the 
letter to my friend Corson, and soon con 


vinced him that the business end of the news 
paper could get along without him for a few 
days. The delights of angling to him then 
were a sealed book, but that trip was for him 
the inauguration of a better life He has 
joined us in more than one fishing and hunt 
ing trip since, and to that trip as a starter he 


owes the fact that he is a better man pliysic 


ally, and as his friends insist, better mor 
ally. At Rochester, “The Dominie™ joined 
us More than once on that pleasant jour 
ney we thanked Mr. H. Parry. Western Divis 
ion Passenger Agent of the New York Cen 
tral, that he had put on the time-table a train 


that exactly suited our angling pur] 
to schedule. We leit Lockport at 0:50 P. M., 
reached Albany at 3:15 A. M. and at hali 
three boarded a trolley for Troy \t five we 
were being whirled through 
amongst the hills, by an unwonted convey 
ance for that region We hardly recognized 
the glens and and other landmarks 
for the railroad had given it a new 
Phe harm that it wrought to sentiment 
ciated with the romantic was 
locked because of the material benefit 
of time in reaching our destination It was a 
glorious morning The sun had just kissed 
the top of old Greylock, and had said good 
morrow to the Berkshires leaving a glow of 
pleasure in its wake, as our car shot over the 
summit of Ida hill. One of the party. re 
calling the melodramatic introduction of an 
old college professor at Williams, used an 
nually in beginning his lecture on the Battle 
of Waterloo, quoted the old sage’s 
rapturously: “Gentlemen, this is the 
teenth of June!” 

It was the eighteenth of June and one of 


Moses as 
past 


familiar scenes 


treams 
impress 
asso 
country ove! 


saving 


we yrds 


eigh 


June's rarest days We had scarce ieft the 
sleeping city behind when the car rushed 
through a piney grove, and slowed up at a 
trim little station located on the edge of the 


Wynantskill On the platform loomed the 
tall form of Hank, and his long arms went up 
as if signalling the trolley, but it was instead 
his anticipated welcome. \s he extended his 
hand to the members of the party he re 
marked, “Your fishing train is just on time; 
we haven't a minute to spare, either, for we 
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ought to be on the lake now.” That was 
business, and it was Hank, the true angler. 
But just the same we spared a number of min 
utes for a delicious breakfast his good mother 
had prepared for us. The door burst open 
and a hearty voice exclaimed, “Cut it short; 
the Oswegos are waiting for us over on Sny 
der’s!”” There were our old friend Reddy 
Reichard and Art the artful angler, Hank’s 
brother. Both had tales to tell on the way 
over to the lake. They were in an unusually 
happy mood, for the day before they had de 
feated Hank, the king of fishermen, in a con 
test with the bass. We went by trolley back 
towards Troy two miles, and then walked a 
short quarter to the lake Almost within 
sight of the Collar City we found angling 
beyond the dreams of many a good fisherman 
in that town. \s Hank said, “Because we 
know how to do it.” 

And thereby hangs a tale in which anglers 
will be interested Hank discards the reel 
and fancy trappings when dealing with the 
Oswegos. For tackle he takes a long bam- 
boo, thin at the tip as a whip, and attaches 
to it a home-made line, consisting of twisted 
black | 
“dew” worms, putting four or five juicy fe 
lows on a strong 40 hook Ile uses flat 
bottom admirably adapted to his 
method of luring the wary bass, lurking along 
the edge of the weeds in from four to ten feet 
of water Under the center seat is a well for 
minnows and another for the fish caught 
While one man rows, the other stands up on 
the end seat and casts To the angler who 
has not essaved this style of fishing it is no 
easy tas] Ile must maintain his balance en 


] 
! 


boats, 


] 
| 


his narrow perch while the boat glides slow!; 
through the water, and, while wielding the 
heavy pole, this at first is no fool’s iob. And 
then to cast properly is a fine art which tiank 
has acquired to perfection The bunch of 
worms must strike the water gently and with- 
out a splash, sinking softly down a foot or 
two \iter the bait has been submerged o 
its own weight. for no sinker is used, it its 
drawn through the water by a peculiar, spas 
modiec motion, which, if skilfully done, at 
tracts the bass on the look-out for prey 
Bungling will drive the wary fish away 

| found at first that it was easier to bungle 
than to do the thing properly. In the old 
days we did not fish in this way, for Oswego 
bass were unknown in these waters fifteen 
years ago, so it was all Greek to me, with 
the digammas plentifully sprinkled through 
out the text After ten minutes of Hank's 


tutoring, I managed to get a strike, a fine 
bass taking the bunch of bait the moment it 
struck the water and before I could possibly 
scare him away by any awkward move I 
involuntarily felt for the reel, but it was not 
there, and as the line slacked I got a sickening 


thread For bait he uses angle or 
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intimation of a parting tug and up came the 
bare hook. Hank laughed softly, but quick- 
ly said, “Well, I found the swift current on the 
Niagara too much for me and you beat me 
there.” That was kind and encouraging, but 
my arms ached from my efforts and I was 
willing to take the oars and let my friend as- 
sume the rod. It was marvelous to see with 
what ease he cast the bait thirty feet from the 
boat. On his second cast he had a strike. 
“He's a good one; he didn’t take it as sav- 
age as the little fellows Now you see I give 
him plenty of time to gather up the bunch of 
worms. When he runs again I'll give it io 
him.” 

Presently the line started off for deep wate 
and Hank responded with a swift twitch of 
the pole. Then there was a pretty fight. The 
fellows who confine themselves to eight-ounce 
rods and automatic reels, may laugh and call 
it pot-fishing, but I ask them to try it A 
five pound Oswego at the end of a long pol 
will give him a grand tussle to fetch him to 
boat The large-mouth bass is considered 
inferior to his cousin with the smaller orifice, 
but in June the Oswegos of the spring-fed 
lakes are gamy and hard fighters Hank's 
fish weighed but four pounds, yet he put up 
a pretty exhibition for two or three minute 
\iter a time I got onto the hang of the thing 
and my side of the score did not look so bad 
Even Corson astonished himself by landing 
several beauties, and from that time on he 
was an avowed disciple of the rod Up to 
ten o'clock the party captured seventeen Os 
and then they ceased to respond to 
our casts. Toward evening bass fishing could 
be resumed successfully 
We took a little rest, running down to the 
avside inn for refreshments \t 
o'clock we returned to the lake and found 
that Reddy had captured about two quarts 
Ba ts.” The battle was renewed 
but this time we anchored our boats fifty 
yards from shore and still-fishing 
erch, weighing from one-quarter to one and 


strawberry-bass, or cal 


Wwegos, 





} 
eleven 





of “water cricke 


began 
I 
one-quarter pounds, 
ico-bass as they are called in some parts, bull 
heads and even pickerel took this strange bait 
freely. The contest was exciting, each boat 
striving to outdo the others The business 
manager forget the counting room in follow 
ing the score and in answering the bacinage 
of my partner Reddy Any raillery directed 
at Hank was usually answered by that worthy 
hauling out another to add to his total 

Two jolly days we spent in that delightful 
region and that pleasant company. We took 
back to Niagara part of our fine catch as proof 
of what can be done piscatorially right under 
the noses of the Trojan prize fighters \nd 
trolleys may come, and trolleys may go, but 
the angling there goes on forever—and those 
who know how, catch 








A MONTANA DEER HUNT 


CHARLES BRIGHT 


IT was Tuesday evening, December 2cth. 
1898, when Fred H. Lewis, J. L. Dillworth 
and the writer met at the sporting 
house of Anderson Brothers, in the town of 
White Sulphur Springs, the metropolis of 
Smith River Valley. It was the time of the 
year when the law on big game would soon 
be out, and the restless spirit of the sports 
man clamored for the fastness of the wild 
rugged mountains. At the suggestion of Dill- 
worth, who is ever ready tor the chase, we 
made arrangements to start for the moun 
tains for a deer hunt the following Thursday 
When the appointed time rolled around we 
were only about half ready. An invoice of 
the articles arranged for the trip soon demon 
strated that the famous liquid, used for snak« 
bites, hed been overlooked, and the disgust 
depicted on the face of Lewis would have to 
be seen to be appreciated. After much skii 
mishing around we managed to get ready by 
two o'clock, and pulled out for W. L. Faulk 
ner’s ranch some twenty five miles away. At 
ten o'clock at night, tired and hungry, we 
landed at the Faulkner ranch. This ranch 

located on Battle Creek, at the foot of the 
Little Belt Mountains. 


goods 


The creek is called Battle Creek on account 
of a fight between the whites and Indians. In 
the fall of 1871, J. J. Blessing, George Cline 
and William Weilman were camped near th¢ 
mouth of the canyon on this creek. Eighteen 
Indians surrounded them, and after five hours 
of desperate fighting, the three men escaped 
without harm, save Blessing, who was slight 
ly wounded in the left arm. In the fight five 
Indians were sent to the “happy hunting 
grounds.” and three more were known to be 
wounded. Wellman led a daring = charge 
against the Indians which saved the day 

After a good warm supper we turned in for 
the night. We were up early in the morn 
ing, but it was bitter cold and stormy, anc 
we concluded to remain at the ranch until 
the tollowing day. The next morning we 
drove to the head of the creek, high up in the 
mountains, to an old cabin that had been 
built years ago as a resort for sportsmen 
We had Faulkner bring along load of hay 
for our horses. By six o'clock we had our 
cabin in shape and a comfortable place for 
our horses. After supper each man got his 
pipe and smoked, and told stories of early life 
in the far west. and the fights with the grizzly 
in the days of the muzzle loader. The nig! 
was far spent when we all took a night cay 
and turnd in. 


The next morning we were up and had 
breakfast ready by six Dillworth 
and the writer went to the north, while Lewis 

2Q8) 


(29% 


o'clock. 


went to the south. We traveled several miles 
along the dead timber at the east side ot the 
range. It was not until about ten o'clock in 
the forenoon that we struck fresh signs cof 
deer near a patch of green timber. We fol 
lowed the tracks for nearly a mile through 
the timber until we came to an opening, and 
on looking across the opening some two hun 
dred yards away there stood a big a n 
plain sight, broadsides with his head high in 


the air. It was a grand sight and he looked 





OUR CAMP AT HEAD OF CREER 


like the monarch of the mountains. Dill 
drew down and his Manlicher spoke, and the 
sharp crack of his gun broke the awful si 
lence of the mountains. The deer gave one 
bound into the air and came down never to 
rise again. After sticking the deer and hang 
ing it up in the timber near the edge of the 
park, we found where three other deer had 
been started by the shot. We followed the 
tracks about four miles, gave up the 
and returned to camp. Jewis returned about 
eight. o'clock in the evening, tired and hun 
gry, having seen lots of tracks of deer, but 
had been unable to get sight of any 

Seven o'clock next morning found Dill and 
the writer leading one of the 
place where the deer had been hung 
ter about five miles climbing we 
the edge of the park where the deer was hang 
ing. Woives had scented the tresh meat, and 
their trails could everywhere be seen in the 
snow. We arrived at home at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, having seen no game save 
a lone coyote that passed ¢ ut of sight in the 
timber before the Savage could show the 
marksmanship of its owner. Lewis returned 
about five o'clock in the evening feeling in 
high spirits, having killed a small fawn. That 
evening aiter supper our conversation natur 
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ally drifted to the merits of the different 
makes of rifles. Lewis told of his killing an 
elk with his little 25—35 Winchester, at a dis 
tance fully four hundred yards away. The 
shot took effect a little behind the shoulder. 
and passed through the elk tearing a hole 
on the opposite side of the animal fully as 
large as a hen’s egg. No man could tell him 
that the gun was not of sufficient size and 
power to meet the largest bear in the moun- 
tains. The writer had hunted moose in the 
Klondyke with his Savage, and its merits 
had been fully demonstrated. On one occa 
sion when about thirty five miles from Daw 
son City he had killed a large bull moose 
with it a distance of over five hundred yards 
away. The moose was standing tacing him. 
and at the report of the Savage the bull 
dropped in its tracks, and an examination of 
the animal showed that the bullet had taken 
effect in the shoulder, and passed 
through the animal coming out at the right 
hind quarter. In the opinion of the writer the 
Savage is the best all around gun in the world 
Dill seemed to think that the Manlicher was 
the strongest shooting gun that man ever 
made. He had shot a grizzly bear with it. 


clear 


the shot taking effect in the head, and 
smashing the skull into a thousand pieces. 
The bullet used was a soft nose one. The 


usual night cap was taken and we all rolled 
up in our blankets. 

We did not arise until about eight o'clock 
in the morning, as the howling winds demon- 
strated that a storm was raging without, and 
nothing could be dene that day. We spent 
the day in camp, reading, getting wood, tell 
ing stories and relating what the Governor of 
North Carolina said to the Governor of South 
Carolina. The morning found us up brighi 
and early and ready for another day of sport 
We all went together this time until we came 
to fresh signs of deer about a mile from camp. 
The tracks seemed to lead to the west and 
south Dill followed the tracks leading to 
the south, while the writer and Lewis fol- 
lowed the tracks leading to the west. We 


had not gone far when we jumped _ three 
deer Lewis was within fifty yards of a 
nice large buck that was standing broad- 


pulled up and shot, and 
off jumped the deer, but a second shot 
brought him down. Lewis explained his 
miss on the ground that he was no pot hunter. 
and the thoughts of murdering anything 
made him nervous. The explanation was ac 
cepted without comment. I fired five shots 
at a small doe. bringing her down the fifth 
shot. Thinking that I must offer some ex 
cuse for my marksmanship, I ex 
plained that my gun had been oiled too much 
that morning, and that the ball under such 
circumstances went with much greater ve 


side to him. He 


por yr 
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locity, and hence I must have made too much 
allowance for the running deer. Lewis 
looked a little puzzled, and for the sake of 
harmony, admitted that my theory was cor- 
rect. He intimated that if I would give the 
world the benefit of my discovery I would re- 
thanks of sportsmen everywhere 
In return I complimented him on being a 
sportsman of the first water. Our shots must 
have caused some deer to run towards Dill 
as it was only a short time before we heard 
the Manlicher making the mountains ring 
We hung up our deer and concluded as the 
snow was quite deep we would hunt a little 
to the north and go home. fter we had 
gone about a half a mile we jumped a large 
buck about sixty yards away. We both fired 
three shots a-piece at him, but with no effect. 
We looked at each other in disgust, but no 
explanations were offered Nothing further 
of interest occurred on our way home. About 
five o'clock in the evening Dill came in with 
a large doe to his credit 

The next day we took our horses and 


ceive the 


brought in the deer. The weather had grown 
very cold and disagreeable and we concluded 





DILL’S BIG BUCK 


morning. The next 
loaded up and Dill drove the 
writer and Lewis walked ahead 
four miles breaking the road for 
the team. When we arrived at the edge of 
the timber we found good sleighing from 
that on to the Springs. We all voted the t: 

a grand success, and vowed if Providence 
saved our lives for another year we would try 
it again. 


to return home in the 
morning we 
team. The 
for about 
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N THE WEST WITH NOTE-BOOK AND KODAK 


CLARKE Hetme Loomis 


WHEN last heard of by the readers oi 


FIELD AND STREAM, the talented young 
western representative of the only strictly 
down-to-date sportsmen’s magazine on earth 
was in St. Paul. I neglected to remain there, 
and have since been to a number of promi- 
nent and interesting places, including Kansas 
City and Going Make, I. T. Was also inci 
dentally extended a jree-hearted and cordial 
invitation to go to hades, but am _ waiting 
until the cold wave reaches that region. By 
carefully stretching the memory over a period 
of three months it will be recollected that 
two companions in villainy joined me at St 


There is only one way to get to Hayward 
(unless you walk or take a balloon), and 
that is over the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Omaha R. R. If there were a 
dozen there wouldn't be any better way. 
We went that way. Some day, when I have 
sufficient time and_= scratch-paper loitering 
around loose, I purpose to write up the varie- 
gated incidents of that week in Sawyer 
County, and do justice to them, “rendering 
unto Cesar the things that are Cvesar’s,”” so 
to speak. That is to say, I have it in mind 
just now that I will do this. When the time 
comes I will probably be doing something 





Ss FISHING ON THE SLOUGHS NEAR BELLEVUI 


Paul. They were from Iowa, and came upon 
the railway train on the supposition that | 
was telling the truth when I solemnly assured 
them that there were plenty of birds and fish 
loafing around up in Wisconsin, waiting for 
an opportunity to gladden some sportsman’s 
heart. We purchased all the fishing tackle we 
needed—also about $14.83 worth that we didn’: 
need—and aiter spending the day very joy- 
ously, roaming about the nurlieus and envi- 
rons of the city, decided to leave that even- 
ing, without awaiting an urgent and con 
certed demonstration on the part of the popu 
lace. It will be gathered from this that we 
left of ovr own free will and accord, which 
supposition is absolutely correct in every de 
tail 


(300) 


else.—writing a sounet on a patent diarrhoea 
remedy or carrying in wood for the kitchen 
stove. TI am exceedingly versatile. as may 
have been observed: had an uncle once who 
edited a country newspaper, regulated peo 
ple’s diaphragms, and conducted the affairs of 
. political campaign torchlight club simultan 


eously. He went west some time ago. But 
to return to that week in Sawyer County. It 
was immense. So is Sawyer County. So are 
the muscalonge. Louie and Gecrge and I 


rowed and fished the length and breadth of 
every one of a string of a half-dozen silvery. 
pine-fringed lakes, and prowled and snooped 
and hunted for indefinite miles along every 
old moss-grown, log-strewn tote-road in the 
surrounding wocdland. We lived at the “re 
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IN THE WEST WITH 
sort,’—a_ weather-beaten, mud-chinked log 
shack that did duty when the writer was there 


years before—shed good clothes and minor 
conventional'ties and waxed fat and “sassy” 
on Landlord Cornick’s good, wholesome 
provender. We went somewhere every day. 


shine, no matter which. A tramp or 
then boiled with the 


rain or 
cottee, 


a row, potatoes 

jackets on, fried eggs, bacon and muscalonge, 
cooked over the noon-day camp-fire and 
served piping hot on birch-bark plates. Fun? 


Well, | should guess so! And, withal, we 
succeeded in accumulating an abundant sup 
ply of pure air and sunshine, health, strength. 
enjoyment and dirt, not to mention sundry 
and various strings of muscalonge and part 
ridges. 

As I pause to light my pipe. a gentle mem 
ory, all unbidden, steals softly and stealthily 
athwart my memorizer with the unobtrusive 
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3 
stretching away on either hand, also at the 
rear. Then, from far across the rippling, 
laughing waters comes in faint tintinnabula- 
tions, like the soft whisper of a vestal virgin 
or a frenzied sea-cow: *Whoope-e-e-e—got 

any—tobacco And as the sound 
rises to the peaks of the adjacent 


-0-0? 


topmost 


hills—reverberating back and forth until it 
falls to earth with a= painful thud—there 
strikes upon my ear, from miles away in the 
depth of the forest glade: “Hey-y-y-y 

gimme—a—ima-a-a-a-tch.” Even yet, in my 
midnight slumbers, there comes to me hor 
rid thoughts, and | wake to m« Pp the cold 


1 


sweat from my brow and put another chunk 


of wood in the stove. 


St. Paul again, and there I have friends, 
and strike out alone once more upon business 





\ BIT OF NORTH 
eloquence of a defunct feline waiting sad, 
soulful reminiscences upon the dew-kissed 


to the pro 
There are 
Louie and 


zephyr of the mid-summer night 
boscis of the windward passer-by. 
things which one cannot conceal. 


George have a very bad trait about them 
whenever they go out hunting or fishing with 
me But while invariably taking the trait 
along, they just as invariably forget their 


smoking tobacco and matches. That's the 
trait, and there is precisely where the trouble 
comes in: and aiter locating the tin spittoon 
beside my desk, in mute sorrow I shed a 
tear. They both smoke (Louie and George, 
I mean), so do I. Yet, as I close my eyes, 
methinks I am again. standing alone, all 
alone, with the boundless, impenetrable forest 


WISCONSIN SCENERY 
bent Down through Minnesota and Lowa 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Iowa Central \t Owatonna, Minn., I find 


excellent lake bass fishing and plenty of ducks 
in season. I did not stop long in Southern 
\linnesota; everyone there was already read- 
ing FrieLD AND STREAM. Very soon I found 
myself traversing the rolling prairies of the 
Hawkeye State. where the pinnated grouse 
and | other good things flourish in 
abundance Marshalltown is a pretty little 
western city, surrounded by excellent farming 
country and with good bird shooting in the 
background. At Hedrick there is fair quail 
shooting and some chickens, while at Morn- 
ing Sun both quail and chickens exist in sat- 
isfactory numbers, with water-fowl on the 


lots of 
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Mississippi river bottoms a few miles east. 
Here I cross the river and visit the pictur- 
esque old town of Keithsburg, Illinois. It is 
the home of Tom Marshall, but Tom was 
not at home. 


Keithsburg basking in 
the mellow sunshine of a late October day, 
I ascended the river to a point on the Iowa 
shore that was one of the first upon which the 
white m: in set up his abode west of the Mis 
sissippi—Bellevue. Here the Father of Waters 
attains the acme of his beauty. The river 
and sloughs afford fine fishing—black and 
several other varieties of bass, “crappies.” 
pike, pickerel, “Jack salmon,” white perch, 
and the despised cat-fish and sturgeon. The 
hunting includes ducks, geese and snipe, quail. 
partridge and woodcock,. as also considerable 
small, jurred game. This part of the river is 
iavorite resort of campers, there being a 
many cottages and club-houses scattered 
along its course. Bellevue has aspirations as 
a summer resort; so has Sabula, twenty miles 
further down the river. The latter is a supply 
station of the State Fish Commission and is 
noted for the medicinal qualities of its arte 
sian waters. 
Taking the 


Leaving quaint little 


great 






“Milwaukee” west out of Sa- 


bula, there are Preston, Delmar and Maquo- 
keta, all in a lump. Considerable small game 
may be found in the vicinity of the two 


first-named towns, with a few sportsmen of 
the “mild” sort. Maquoketa has a full-blown 
gun club with a membership of twenty-five 
most of them good shots. The Maquoketa 
river affords some very fine fishing, although 
most of the boys pack their duffle and hit the 
trail for the Mississippi when they want to 
catch fish. 


before 
*Mil- 


where 


miserable hours 
the break of day, and away over the 
waukee,”” westward, to Central Iowa, 
I once more connect with the Iowa Central 
XR. R.. at Pickering. Ever been to Picker- 
ing? Its a real nice town after you learn the 
people. No people being there 
accomplished. Pickering 


Up. several 


long, 
| 


Ways of the 
this might easily be 


differs irom many towns in that although it 
does not spread out much, it is quite well 
built up; there is only one building—the depot 

and it is four stories high. The other ap- 
purtenances of the town proper are a super- 
annuated box car (doing duty as a lunch 
room), a pile of cord-wood and an extensive 
landscape Pickering ought to be a _ nice 
place to reside in. One could live a sort of 


attending strictly 

own business; there isn’t anyone’s 
attend to. I intend to move there, 
and populate the country if some- 
doesn’t get ahead of me. Down 
“Central” again effects a junction 
with the “Milwaukee.” one strikes the little 
town of Moravia. Here there are quail, with 
some chickens and partridge. Possums have 
been making their appearance and dis- 


exclusive, retired existence, 
to one’s 
else to 
some day, 
body else 
where the 


le 
aiso 


AND STREAM 


appearance in that section during the past 
two years. I almost forgot to mention 
Sigourney, where there is considerable sport 


the birds and a lot of pleasant 
sportsmen. 

Moravia I speed westward and south 
“Milwaukee” and into Kansas 
City. where I meet the gentlemanly and 
obliging officials of the “Port Arthur Route” 
and arrange for a trip through the southland 
to Port Arthur, Texas. where the limpid 
waters of the Gulf lap the shores of the great 
Lone Star State. A night ride, and 3.30 in the 
morning finds me crawling out of the com- 
fortable coach to alight at Neosho, Mo.., in 
the heart of the land of the Ozarks—of the 
peach and the big, red apple. One _ of 
Neosho’s greatest attractions is a U. S. Fish 
Commission hatchery. where trout and black 
and rock bass are hatched and carefully 
nurtured during the trying periods of their 
infancy and youth. The hatchery is in charge 
of Supt. Dean and Assistant Supt. Lambert, 
and last season they distributed about 85.000 
rainbow trout fingeriings and 14,000 iry, be 
sides some 50,000 eggs: also about 50,000 
rock, strawberry and black bass fingerlings 
In this section there is excellent fishing in a 
multitude of spring stream while some 
chickens, turkevs and deer may be found 
Quail are there in numbers and constitute 
the principal sport obtainable with a gun 


among very 

young 
From 

again, over the 


The next stop I make is at Siloam Springs 
over the State line into Arkansas, and close 
to the Indian Territory border I am at 
last fairly into the great game and fishing 
country of the South. The big snow storm of 
a few weeks has penetrated here—and 
even a great deal further into the Sunny 
South, as I ascertained later. In this section 
there is splendid fishing--the Illinois river, 
Flint and Sparinaw Creeks, and innumerable 
bayous swarming with big-mouth and small 


since 





mouth black bass (the latter denominated 
“trout” by the natives), rock bass. goggle 
eyes” and crappies; also some “‘Jack-salmon.” 
At one time—and not so very long ago. at 
that—the fish in this part of the State were 
pretty effectively thinned out as a result of 
the pernicious practice of buckeye poisoning 
by the Cherokee Indians Indefatigal le d 





continued efforts on the part of a few sports- 
men have at last put a quietus in considerable 
and the 


measure upon this method of fishing, 
fish are once more abundant. These “pois 
onings” were the occasions of large gather- 


ings of the Indians. Great quantities of fhe 


roots of the buckeye tree were beaten and 
trodden into a pulpy, juicy mass, then thrown 
into the water. The result was that every 
large fish for miles down the stream was 
“locoed,” and easily taken from the water 
with spears a nets. They seem deprived 


of all sense of self-protection—or any other 


kind of sense—and swim blindly about, even 
running out into the banks where the ground 
is sufficiently sloping. All the smaller fish 
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are killed by the poisoned juice that exudes 
from the buckeye roots, and needs no 
further explanation in order to comprehend 
the disastrous consequences. There are deer 


one 
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also plenty of mighty nice sportsmen. The 


scenery is superb, and some magnificent views 
miles ir Siloam 
But I wipe 


secured a few 
in the Territory. 


may be 
Springs, 








and wild turkeys in Northwestern Arkansas. my pen and considerately save the balance of 
also plenty of quail, Jack-snipe and squirrels my Southern trip for a subsequent instal 
I am constrained to mention that there are ment. 
NW Tem ian > WN] A 
EGAQ | DOV EIN -© 
WALTER F. MIcKL! 
ACKING up is tough, but after checking made a chowder and at 2 P. M., we sat dov 
PACKING uy tougt t aft hecking | 1 I \ \ 
our list we found we had everything, and to a dinnet 
took the steamer Caloosa at 6 A. M., and at \iter dinner Tyson took his cast-net and we 
2 \ lan P , 4 oc} » Sani ? - Me 
ee ee re gost: dock on Sam went into Lady Lake for mullet. In one ot 
bel Island in the Gulf of Mexico [Tyson met thn tannin Ge eee tt det ee ee 


us with a large skiff, and we had oil 
blankets, mattresses, camera, and 
“orub” stowed, the two kids aged tive and six 
perched on top of the load, and Tyson took 
the oars, Mrs. Tyson, wife, dogs and I, walked 
up the beach to Tarpon Bay, about three 
quarters of a mile. Captain Woodring met 
us with that good old smile of his and then 
“took a smile” with us. I got the minnow 
seine out, Tyson at one end and I at the oth- 
had a bucket full of bait, and we 
pulled the skiff to the oyster bar about three 
hundred yards from the house. We anchored 
stem and stern to avoid swinging, and getting 
soon had a lively minnow in 
Tyson had a run—a 
trout was 


soon 


stove, 


er soon 


out our rods we 
notion, and presently 
short but keen struggle, and a sea 
kicking in the boat. Before Tyson's fish was 
landed [ had a run, and striking learned | 
l lady-tish on. My rod was light, and 


had a lady 
I had a keen fight, the fish repeatedly 
\fter a 








ing three to five feet game struggle 
of perhaps ten minutes I landed it, and, as 


they are of no value as a food fish, I turned 











it loose to ponder on the evil of man. The 
fish were striking fast and no soon did a 
minnow hit the water than a lady-fish, Sé 


a gruper or mango-snapper had it and 
kept us busily at We had concluded 
that we had caught enough for dinner when 
I had a run that meant something. I struck 
and the fight began, now this way now that, 
I finally brought the fish near enough the 
vat to see that I had a channel bass weigh 
perhaps ten pounds. As the fish saw the 
he made a run directly under the boat, 
before I could my rod under the 
stern line the fish fouled, and the line parted 
a 6 thread cuttyhunk, and for large 
fish it must be handled carefully. We up an 
chors, and pull for the beach, and count fish. 
Nine sea trout, four mango-snapper, six 
gruper and some toad-fish to show the kids 
completed our string. Captain Woodring 
has a family of about seven, and, besides, 
keeps a boarding house so no fish are lost or 
thrown away. I selected four gruper and 


work 








pass 
pa 


1 


wanted, again pulled for the 
Getting out the shark lines we baited 
mullet channel We set 
three 
veranda of the 
tarwards one 
ome tall splashing 
and grabbed the line. 
get in a few yards of the line only to have it 
taken away in a fierce rush, but the old fellow 
had gorged the bait and the hook was tov 
deep set, and gradually we worked him to the 
h where wiie and the boys stood watch 


peacil Wi ! 
ing the fun. He was a black shark eight feet 


and we house 
with a 
and cast into the 
waited the result from _ the 
Perhaps an hour af 


lines and 
cottage. 
line tightened, and then came 
We ran to the beach, 
At times we would 





long By this time night was approaching, 
and as we have no twilight down here we be 
gan to arrange tor the night \iter getting 
the beds made, we had a light supper, planned 


a smoke and good night, a 
the suri thundered on the 
\t daylight we were up and 


took the whole gany 


for the morrow 
sound sleep whi 
be ach 








outside 
had a light breakfast, ny 
and started for bait. In half an hour we had 
minnows to burn, as they say. I took a light 
rod and my tarpon tackle besides. We an 
chored in the channel where the bar begins, 
and wife and kids used hand lines while Ty 


son and I used rods. I baited the tarpon 
tackle with half a mullet saved from the night 
before, and used minnows on the light 
tackle, the tide turning we soon began to 
catch sea trout, gruper, toad-fish and snap 


per, the two boys yelling and tangling their 
lines in their frantic efforts to yank the fish 
into the boat. Suddenly I had a run on the 
tarpon tackle, and striking hard began the 
fight. “Shark,” yelled Tyson, and _= sure 
enough it was. At times the brute would 
have out three or four hundred feet of 21 
thread line, but gradually he tired, and after 
a stiff hard fight of half an hour Tyson gaffed 
him, and we hauled him into the boat, after 
chopping him in the head with a hatchet—a 
puppy shark five feet long. Maurice, my 
youngest boy who was in the stern with my 
wife began to yell. He hung on, but couldn't 
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do anything with the thing at the other end. 
My wile helped the little rascal, and soon 
landed a channel bass weighing about six 
pounds. By this time the inner man was 
clammering. for bait, and we drifted along 
with the tide to the landing with a string ot 
fish that would paralyze a fellow up north. 
We had taken twenty-two sea trout, thirteen 
mango-snapper and one channel bass besides 
the shark. 

In the afternoon Tyson shot bay birds, and 
we had a baked bird pie for supper. The fol 


lowing day all the folks excepting myself took 
Carl Woodring’s sloop and with Sam Wood 
ring at the helm sailed to Blind Pass. The 
women and children gathering shells while 
Tyson and Sam going to the bayou shot nine 
Thus the days 


duck returning by moonlight. 





PERHAPS our readers will be more in 
terested in the beautiful picture of Cincinnatus 
Trixie A. K. C. 46,131, which we present in 
this number, if we cuote from a letter re 
ceived from her owner, Mr. F. Jacobi 
Newaygo, Mich., in relation to it. He says: 
“IT received a ve ry handsome water-color pic- 
ture of my beautiful English setter Cincin 
natus Trixie, and after examining it for some 
time, noting its most perfect likeness of my 
loyal companion in the fields, my thoughts 
were with you, and I said to myself, “Mr 
Burkhard would like to own this 
picture, for he 1 I 


handsome 
been interested in her 
famous litter of puppies that were born in 
the field.’ I there send you today the pic 
ture, which please accept with my most hearty 
compliments She took, at thre 
Joliet. Ill., show in December, first prize in 
Novice, Open, Limit and Winner's classes 
She won ribbon in the 
Michigan Field Trials. and her son, ‘Joseph 
M..’ took second prize at same trials. Hi 
also took second prize at Milwaukee. 
Every one of the pups that were whelped in 
the field have turned out to be most excellent 
field dogs, and money cannot touch them.” 
These puppies reterred to in the letter are 
those shown in our premium pictures, which 
are in great demand 
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THE Savage Arms Co., Utica. N. Y., have 
received from Dall De Weese, the well-known 
hunter, who recently spent five months in 
Alaska, in the interests of the Smithsonian 
Institute, this very complimentary letter: 
“For the past twenty-five years I have had my 
hunts each Fall in all parts of our country 
Three years ago I was in New Brunswick 
hunting caribou, and have spent the last two 
seasons in Alaska; I have just returned from 
a five-months’ trip to Alaska, where I went 
in the interests of the Smithsonian Institute, 
to get specimens of moose and white sheep 


KS’ 


went by, sailing, shelling, fishing and shoot- 
ing till the time came to about face and take 
up the grind again. With sun-burned face, 
neck and hands and my nose a blister I re- 
turned to the office feeling a new man and a 
better. To one way up yonder where the 
blizzard blows and the biting blast of old 
winter pinches one to the marrow it is hard 
to realize the balmy, sunny days of southern 
Florida. Today, January toth, I sit in my 
office with doors and windows open, and the 
air feels like May in New York. My yard is 
gay with the flowers of the tropics, and the 
oranges and grape fruit hang in clusters of 
golden globes. Ii you like fishing, and want 
good fishing, good weather and a good time 
generally come to southern Florida in the 
winter 


NOTES 


to place in our National Museum. I killed 
three large bull moose and five old rams with 
a ‘Savage.’ I will send you some photos | 


took on this trip, which is evidence Your 
rifle is a killer; in fact the moose were 
simply paralyzed with the first shot, 
and if hit anywhere about the shoulders 


one ball was sufficient: I used a metal patcl 
With a Savage in my hand IT wi 
face any animal in North America. I exposed 
it to all kinds of weather—rain, sleet. snow 
and always found it ready. Of course, I gave 
it the best of cars your plain 
gun, although | have always had my guns 
made to order. My gun stock contains sev 

eral Winchesters and ‘Haenel’ (Manlicher 

guns, and [I want to get a Savage 
me, and will give you a descripti 
arate sheet and would like it as 


soit nose | 
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YELLOWSTONE National Park, the 
Wonderland of Americax—how would you 
like to visit it? A select camping party of 
ladies and gentlemen is being arranged for a 
tour through this enchanting region The 
rail part of the trip is over the picturesque 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and the remainder 
is made in a somewhat novel way which is de- 
scribed in a little booklet prepared by Mr. 
Arthur Dillwyn Hall, 1713 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. This will be sent to you 
on application to him. 


READERS of Fretp ANp StREAM seem to 
be interested in the offer of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica at a popular price. This, 
of course, is a work which everybody should 
have, and the terms on which it is offered 
place it within the reach of all. Those who 
have yet failed to take advantage of the spec- 
ial arrangement, would do well to do so at 
once, 
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THE fishing season is near at hand, and the 
thoughts of the devotees of “the gentle art” 
are turning to the days on the lake and 
stream. In this connection notice the Alum- 
inum Cooking Outfits advertised by David 
T. Abercrombie & Co. They are neat, con- 
venient, inexpensive and reliable; as is every- 
thing made and sold by this firm, who carry 
every requisite for camp comfort. 


AMET & MAYER, Waukegan, IIL, offer 
a simple little attachment for reels to pre- 
vent the line from tangling and doing a lot 
of other things that you don’t want it to. It 
is fully described in our advertising pages. 


CAMPERS should send for particulars of 
the very complete and successful Camp Stove 
and Cooking Outfit, manufactured by Dr. W 
FE. Baxter, Frankfort. Ky. It is the result of 
much experim«nting and practical experience. 


THE field and opera glasses made by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. on an entirely 
new principle, present advantages many times 
greater than the ordinary binoculars. They 
are all set forth in a catalogue which they 
will send free to anyone who mentions this 
magazine. 

BICYCLES may come and go but ‘Na- 
tionals,” made by the National Cycle Mig. 
Co., Bay City, Mich., roll on forever. An in- 
vestigation of their models for 1899 will repay 
any intending purchaser. The saying which 
originated years ago, “A National Rider 
Never changes his mount,” is gathering in- 
creased force each recurring season with the 
cycling public. 

CHAINLESS bicycles are going to be 
used more than ever this year, and there are 
many styles on the market. The Clipper peo- 
ple have one which is very simple, easy to 
adjust, and thoroughly good in both material 
and workmanship. Before purchasing your 
‘99 mount, look at theirs and see for your 
self the beauties of it. 


WHISKEY is a good thing in its place. 
and where that place is we all know. The 
Hayner Distilling Co. sell directly to the con- 
sumer from the distillery, at a very low price. 
Some of our readers who have tried it, say 
that it is most excellent, and perfectly fit to 
put in the right place. 


LANTERN SLIDE COLORING 


Lantern slides artistically colored by a new process, 
and ina way which has commanded admiration. Cor- 
respondence invited. MRS. FRED. MATHER, No. 63 
\inden Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


° Logan 

SEE THAT species 
FOLDS BAGK INTO HANDLE * 

WHEN IN USE. 

The most convenient, durable and hand- 

’ some [Implement ever devised for sports- 

men’s use. Just fits your hip pocket. 

For sale by dealers, or sent prepaid on re- 

ceipt of $2.50. (‘Send for circular.) 
MANUFACTURED By W. L. MARBLE, 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 


_—— aa 
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wT DIXONS ~ 
| GRAPHIT OLEO 
Wil No. 692. 





Lubricates every pin and pivot, as well as the chain and 
“rockets. The best Bicycle Lubricant made. SAMPLE 
FREE IF YOU MENTION FIELD AND STREAM. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N J. 
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7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL GuNs of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 

Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 

1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Originators of Ill to 120 Michigan Ave 
the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 


00-0-0-0-00-0-000-000-00-0-0 













: The Northwest & 





ASA 
= Game Field ¢ 


& 


HE shooter or fisherman who 

has tasted the joys of a hunt- 

ing or fishing trip in the Northwest 

smiles when he hears other hunting 
grounds spoken of. 

Before deciding on your next trip 
see what the Northwest has to 
offer. 

“Shooting and Fishing Along 
the Line of the Great Northern 
Railway,” and “Moose and Deer 
Hunting in Northwestern Minne- 


sota,” sent on request. They will 
interest you. 


F, I. WHITNEY 
Gen, Pass. Agent, Great Northern Ry. 
Mention this Magazine St. Paul, Minn. 
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° Unparalleled 30-Day Offer to Ficld and Stream Readers + 


.— | ahahaha hahaha baie tabetetetebetebebehehehchebahehhhbb bbb) A LIBRARY that cost over $i, 500, 000 to prepare 


A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire range 
= of human knowledge 
LIBRARY FOR $30. 


A LIBRARY so reliable that it has become the be pat ard 
SSCSSSSSHSCSSE SES ETSH ESTEE SEES SEES Eee eee ECE ee eeee 








of all English-speaking countries of the world 
A LIBRARY so compact that ‘t places senidite before 
you complete knowledge of every subject 


| piaenedigg ey 


EncyclopeediaBritannica! *=::.* 


30 Days Only m 
IN (30) THIRTY SUPERB SINGLE VOLUMES--30 DAY OFFER. “5 333332333337 
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: Entire Set Delivered on 00 : Regular Price of 5 

= Payment of Only «@: This Superb Set, e ge : 
: Balance pay able in Sixteen Monthly : Offered for 80 Days at #30 Cash, or : 
s -ny ments of €2 each es ~ n Monthly Pay ments, . 














he volumes are handsomely and durably bound in gent oth bind- 
ing. Scabies hinged, with flexible back, on good quality paper. A special large discount 
will also be given on the more expensive binding 






THIS NEW EDITION of the pepular Allen Re- pages; in a few years they possess a fund of knowledge 
print of this famous wort is supplied with a worth many times the price of the wor 

N@ &ISK.—The set may be returned to usany time within 
NEW COMPLETE APPENDIX VOLUME ten days, if not satisfactory, and the money will be returned 
in addition t» our exhaustive American Supplement. This ORDER NOW and take advantare of this splendid 
appendix volume takes every important title in the work chance to secure this unrivaled fund of u aiversal knowledge 
and gives all the knowled re that is new or recent concern- | 
ing it bringing information down to date. It tuins Sign this application or write for fuller particulars. 
also 52 New Mups, incluaing the new Government Map 
of Klondike. Hawaii. Cuba. Thus, with our suppiemental | 
volumes, the Britannica becomes the latest as well as the HENRY G. ALLEN & © » ) Fifth Ave., New York, 
greatest Gentlemen: I stp tu take advantage of your spe 
ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE.—This edition will con- cial offer on the Encyclopedia Britannica to FIELD AND 
tain every one of the 8,000 illustrations, 700 maps and STRE\M readers. and inclose $1 00 as initial payment. 
25,000 articles found in the original, and, while at less Send full particulars. and if found satisfactory I will 
than one- hird the price, it will be essentially equal to the order the set, paying for it in monthly installments of 


original edition $2.00; otherwise the money to be returned to me. 
Consider the advantage of a family which has 


















these volumes over one which has pot or which has a 
cheap three or four-volume, unreliable, so-called encyclope- 
dia. When information is wanted by parents or children 
here it is close at hand, and above all it is reliable. The 
members of the family become accustomed to refer to its 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fift.a Avenue, New York 
a hae ha AAPA PR APRA RARARARBABZAARALAALARA A EARAS 
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Kennel « For Sale « Wants 





Advertisements in this column three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 


KENNEL 
FOR SALE + “gy Bloodhounds. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky 
FOR akin Paneuaisiees Dochshundes. 
Crook Kennels, La Grange, II1. 





Black 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed English Setters; Lady Oth- 
ello, two years old. Further particulars cheerfully 
given. Jas. E. Kellogg, Box 641, Two Harbors, Miun. 


Black Cocker Spaniels, one high-bred 
also male puppies, whelped Nov 
only son of Ch. Black 
1 Kennels, 


FOR SALE 
bitch ten months old ; 
3d, 1898, sired by Hampton King 
Duke and Ch. Gaiety Girl. Fashion Cocker 
58 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 

HUNTING Dogs trained and boarded. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Winthrop Kennels, Winthrop, Minn 


FOR SALE, Etc. 


FOR SALE—Handy serviceabie hunter’s axes wt. 2 
to 20 oz. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made, 
excellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado, Blair 
Co.. Pa. 


FOR SALE—1,200 buffalo horns in the rough, all 
Also several extra fine specimens of mounted 


sizes. 
Address this office. 


buffalo heads. 
TO TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS—AIl the wild fur 


bearing animals in natural colors with key sent post- 
paid for 20cts. Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide, most 
practical Guide ever published, socts , or all together 

N. W. Hide and 


60 cts. Stamps or Order preferred. 
Fur Co., Minneapolis. Minn. 

PAIR LiVa.s bik KOR SALE—Will be four vears old 
in June, weigh about sso Ibs. each, gentle and halter 


in summer Price $ 
Elma, Wash 


broke ; cow will bear calf late 
f.o. b. cars. Address A. O. Brewer 





The season of Dog Shows and exposure is at h nd 
You don’t want to lose your youngsters. With Spratts 
new style Condition Tablets an Distemper Cure you are 
safe. Send for full list of modernized medicines to 
SPRATTS PATENT, 239 to 245 East 56th St., Manufacturers 
of all kinds of Dog and Poultry Supplies 

This month we draw attention to the 
of our big list of Poultry Supplies 

Ground Beef for winter feed 
Cardiac (a tonic powder 
Chick Meal for early voungsters 

With the three above mentioned in stock you lose no 


virds 
SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED 
239 to 245 East Fifty-sixth St., New York 
11 Kinds of Dog and Poultry Supplies 


following items 


Manufacturers of A 





BOOK ON DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S. 
1203 Broadway, - - NEW YORK 





HOREJS BROTHERS 


«Dog Cakes 


Are the Best at Low Prices 


Address HOREJS BROS., 1165 West 7th Street 
Paul, Minn. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


Wanted to TRAIN for Shooting Dogs. Special at- 
tention to boarding and caring of dogs. Refer to 
many prominent sportsmen with whom I deal 


J. B. DONALDSON, Booneville, Miss 





Sporting and Pet Dogs, 
Pigeons, Belgian Hares. 


LANDIS, Box 20, Dryville, Berks Co., Penn. 


Send stamp for catalogue 


CHIC AND I 


The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 
By Ben Hur 

Reing a common sense and thoroughly practical method of 
educating a hunting dog for field work, together with 
entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunting trips. 
Price. paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold embossed, $1.50. 
Mailed free on receipt of price, or FREE asa premium for 
two subscribers, iu paper, aid three, in cloth edition. 











FORCE SYSTEM 
WITHOUT THE WHIP 


By ED. PF. HABERLEIN 


a practical trainer of mesg 
years’ experience. . . ° 


che Amateur 
Crainer'e 


THIRD EDITiON! Revised and Illustrated with full-page 
portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $:.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or tree as a premium for two new subscribers the 
$1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition, 





23d ANNUAL 


DOG SHOW 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 


This Show was held in the Madison Square Garden 
New York City, on February 22, 22, 23 and 24, 1899 

The official publication of this Show is a handsome 
book of about one hundred and eighty pages, 6's x 10 
inches The cover is an exquisite design by a famous 
artist, printed in three colors from half-tone plates 
There are thirty-five pages of fine illustrations of typical 
dogs of best known breeds, with articles on their chief 
characteristics and scales of points for judging 

About ninety-six pages contain names of the dogs 
entered, with their pedigree and list of prize winnings, 


and owners’ names and addresses 

A “marked " edition of the book is published. which 
gives the names of the PRIZE WINNERS in all 
CLASSES. This isa standard book of reference for the 
do +» of 1899, and will be sent to any address on receipt 
ors cents Address 


LIFE PUBLISH'NG COMPANY 
19 and 2) West 3st Street, New York City 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED REGIONS 
FOR THE GUNNER AND ANGLER 


The Famous Nepigon Trout Waters 





And the Best Game Lands 


Of Quebec—The Sportsman’s Land of Plenty 


ARE ON THE LINE OF THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


He Fe 


UPPER ST. MAURICE 
THE LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS 
UPPER OTTAWA 
HEAD WATERS OF THE OTTAWA 
TEMISKAMING 
KIPPEWA 
Are a Few of the Famous Quebec Haunts of Wild Life 





et Ft 


Write for a copy of our Game Map and Pamphlets to any Agent of the Company, or to 


E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York 
H. McCMURTRIE, corner Third and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 


C. G. OSBORN, 129 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md 

THOS. MAGUIRE, 1229 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C 
H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 

A. J. SHULMAN ; Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y 

4. E. EDMUNDS, 11 Fort Street West, Detroit, Mich 

J. FRANCIS LEE, 228 South Clark Stre Chicago, Ill. 

W. B. CHANDLER, t19 South Third Stree Minneapolis, Minn. 
M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fraucisco, Cal 

Cc. E. MCPHERSON, 1 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont 


Cc. FE. EK. USSHER, General Passenger Agent, Montreal. 
ROBT. KERR, Traffic Manager, Winnipeg, Man 
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Ptrerreeeeroreeeseteeseeees Baxter Camping Ci Special Offer, 
4 } i 
. the improved 
_ gAnti-Tangle eel ee ae! Se 
: fb . _ Portable 
K ? Attachment + nn ee cent — 
280 
‘ si. 00 for Perpetual Guaranteed > whet 
q a 7 a, — and - D4 rices to 
Pp te les i 6 # introduce 
S AJ WEL! FOR EXPERTS — them,,viz. 
,A BOON TO AMATEURS. ? the $15.00 
4 Makes every cast pertect * Outfits at $10.00 ea 
; @ kee ps line dry and taut. ( 2 “ach: and the $10.00 ‘Outfits at 
' @Can play your bait theY * er 100 4.00 eac ch Stove carries cooking and 
5 @ isstant it strikes water— rs weantvven erected. serving outfit—€0 pieces. Do not let 
t a & makes an even laid yon . this rare opport unity slip. 
saves time, temper anc 12 Wetttneton Square, CHELSEA, 
@ vait. Casts a water proof & W.E. BAXTER, Loxpon, ENGLAYD 
@ line as easy as braided silk, No incumbrance or in. @ P Ravkrort Ky., U.S.A 
@ terierence—Instantly put on or Removed. ry oe Messrs. Harrods Store 1 received the **Cemping Ourfit,” 
. +e Send for further particulars, fully and simply explaining & WED Wy ee H Tam more thon pleased, »nd consider t—atter a wancering 
' ¢ it or send your reel and $1.99 and we will affix attachinent parece yPibed poced Es t, \iriea. ete... as the ne plus ultra o‘ ac ng equip 
' complete, free of any extra charge. Nodelay. We return . 2 ment and mess geir combined—a tact which no other tulfilir, and I 
+ your reel same day. We referto Waukezan Banks, and € have tr.ed a great many ‘o my dis ort 
2 Business Houses or publishers of this periodical. :o a ursf ith u ly, CL a HAMILTON, 
FAMMET 4 MAYER, WAUKEGAN, ILLS. $ EI Sena Sor asceitiog cir and tetimontale 
Phe He Rid OSE SPORES EES w. E. BAX1 ER, F poate. Ky. 
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The Reel of "09 IT’S A WONDER. 


THE NEW AUTOMATIC COMBINATION FISHING REEL 


Free-running for letting out the line and casting 

Automatic for fishing 

Changed from one to the other instantly 

Winds the line by means of spring—no crank handle. Spring controlled by pressing little finger on 
the brake 

Fish can never get a dead strain on the tackle, as the reel takes the slack as fast as given 

Spring re-wound or tension increased by turning the key on outside of Reel 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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rs Bie | CHERRYSTONE LopGE 


Sten me 
—— me Cherrystone, Va. 
c= } 


Open the vear round 








Finest of shooting and fishing, 


- » ad « ‘ : - an a fs. > 
_Either "se las a spinning troll or suspe nded so m the accommodations for 75 All modern conveniences, 200 
ce tre All angle:s want it. Price for a 3-inch decorates feet of enclosed porches Mild winters, cool summers 
rubber bait, prepaid to any address, 60 cents, or two for No mosquitos. ‘Two boats a day to Old Poin’ Comfort 





$ Reference, Cook & Hagerman, Sporting Go 
Dealers Addr ess M. W. VOTAW., P. O. Box 907, Bowling 
Green, Kent 
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See that everything is in order 


Look over your - - — on the 
Fishing Tackle: “Don't omg to patch bs 


strained and troken rods 
wrecks of last season’s trip, for 
they’ll surely “go back on you” at the most inconvenient time. 
You know they will—from past experience. Now is the time to 
“take on” a Bristol Steel Fishing Rod —a rod that will NOT tea 
wreck at the end of a season — a rod that you can buy so cheaply 
you can have something left with which to replenish your fly-book. 
If you don’t know about the “ Bristol,” send to us for a tree 
copy of our Sportsman’s Catalogue, just issued. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co. 
Specify Cat. No. S BRISTOL, CONN., U. S. A 
VSVTESFSSSSSSSSSSssssssssessssssssesesseseses 


1. M. TAYIA R, JR 
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LEARN TO STUFF BIRDS! LEARN TAXIDERMY! 
LEARN TO-DAY! 


Because success is guaranteed from the start! Because the work 
is pleasant as well as protitable. A collection of birds is both beautiful 
and valuable. Birds, animals, fish, reptiles, etc., may be preserved 
with little trouble, as records of the day’s chase. 


Boys, girls, men and women can do nice work from the start, and can become expert in one 
week. Mounted birds find a ready sale ; besides you can make money teaching your friends. E very 
school should have a collection of native birds and animals 

AXIDER is a compound of wonderful embalming power. It is not necessary to skin birds or 
animals when using Taxider. Birds when mounted with Taxider become as hard as stone, and will 
last a thousand years undisturbed by moth or time. No tools required except those that everyone 
has. One box Taxider is enough to mount 36 birds the size of a quail, with full instructions for 
mounting everything. Also instructions for tanning skins for rugs, ete. Price $1.00. 


aoe SEE WHAT ONE MAN SAYS ——eceeceem. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 9, 1898.—MR. F. lL. ACKLEY: I received the box of Taxider some time 
ago. Lt works fine. I have just finished mounting a beautiful swan. I have already a nice collec- 
tian of birds, and a class of seven boys. It is really wonderful how it works. The very first bird I 
mounied wasa success. Please find enclosed money order for one dozen boxes. Please rush, as 
Iam in quite a hurry. Thanking you for past favors 

I remain truly yours, J. H. FLANDERS, Tacoma, Wash 


I have letters like this from hundreds of people, and all are hav- 
ing success. Send for a box to-day. You can learn in one hour, 
Remember, success is guaranteed from the start. Liberal discounts 
to agents. Taxider is manufactured by 


F. L. ACKLEY, Sioux City, la., U. S. A. 
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HUNIING, GULF or 


Genuine Siberian Moose Waving snore 


Absolutely Waterprooftoihe Top. Nothing So Good Lver Produced Before at Any Price. 


This is a Special line of Boots and Shoes in every way. Special waterproof leather, special anhydrous soles, 
special lasts of new design, special stitching, special lining, in fact, every point of shoe worth has been studied to 
give each 4 special value. The resul is a shoe as strong as steel, yet pliable and soft as kid, graceful to the eye and 
easy on the foot, and will outwear any two ordinary shoes 

THE LEATHER is the Siberian Moose. Costs more than any other, and guaranteed 
waterproof. THE SOLEs are of the best anhydrous oak stock, made water, roof by 
yatented process. THE STITCHING will not rip. The bottoms are hand-se wed with 
Barbour’s extra heavy waterproof flax. The uppers are stitched and then double- 
stitched with pure silk. BELLOws TONGUES of the best Moose stock are used, making 
the shoes waterproof tothe top. THrE LININGS are of finest russet calfskin, adding 
warmth and strength. ENGLISH BACKSTAYS, EXTRA HEAVY EYELETS, “BULL DoG” 
TOES, PRATT FASTENERS, Etc. Every approved shoe point will be found in them. 


MADE IN THE FOLLOWING STYLES: 

No. 1. Cavalry Style, is the finest hunting boot ever +: rodueed. Height is 
about 18 inches in back and severai inches higher in front. Deep side gusset lacings 
at top and an admirable boot in every respect. Average weight ready tor shipment, 
4% lbs. Stock patternisa rich, dark Russia tan, with bull-dog toes, and D width. 
Price, per pair, S12 net. Special pairs made to measure, $1 extra 

No. 2. Hunter Style. A favorite in many quarters, because it is easy to get on 
and off, having wide bellows tongue and lacing all the way up the front. They are 
shorter than No. 1, being about 16 inches high, aud weigh 4 Ibs packed. Price, per 
pair, S10 net. 

No. 4. Hunter's Style Short Boot. A new departure. Somethin between 
a bootanda shoe. ‘They are 12inches high. Have the side lacing like the No. 2, 
and a most useful boot inthe woods. They weigh 344 lbs. packed. Price, %8.50, 

No. 4. Sporting aud Walking Shoe. No better shoe made Fairly 
bristles with good points. Whether you use it as a waterproof tramping shoe 
in the woods or a wet weather storm shoe in the country or an every day 
walking shoe inthe cily, it still stands at the head of its class, sheds w: ter 
like a cuck, and wearsand wears and wears. Nota thing slighted in the 
make-up, not a single good shoe point left out. The color isa fine dark 
Russia tan and will take a nice gloss after it has been polished a few 
times. They are ginches high and weigh 3'9 lbs. packed for 
shipment Price, per pair, B7.50. See illustration 

Express must be paid by the purchaser. Made to meas 
ure pairs $1 additional. Catalogue with further descriptions 
and measurement blank free 


HENRY C. SQUIRES & SON, 20 Cortlanat St., N. Y. 
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HUNTING 
Clothing, 
SHELLS, 


_ OPPOSES EREEE 
i «© Small Profits wf ® Quick Sales 
i 
n 

CATALOGUE pF: 

196 Pages. CAMP 


rout 
Fli 
Agen ies 


} Fs os cae FOR TRIAL SEND US 
i 4 aM | td 

Oa 7 Sewing Mac ines, I cts for an assorted sample dozen quality 

x Gy SCHMELZER ARMS C0., S a f A flies Regular price, 24 cents : 

ee KANSAS CITY, MO, 30 cts. —— — ee mg — 

ry Fy 7 es eg ar price ee s 
Largest Sporting Goods House in America. 60 cts PR -- messupeltantiaaeieaenemtin 
¢ C flies. Regular price, 84 cents 
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PREVENTS RUST | spi Bamboo RODS 


Cleans, Lubricates 


Used and recommended by Fire Arms 
Manufacturers. 


sun One | 
OIL 


is indispensib.e to the j 





3 


i 


Fly rods, 10 feet, 6 ounces 
Bait rods, 9 feet, 8 ounces 54Cc. 
With cork grip 


Try our new braided silk enameled 


METAL CENTER LINE 


Size No. 5, 4%c. per yard; size No. 4, 5‘ 
yard. Put upin to yard lengths connecte« 


waterproof 


EEGEEEEEE 


per 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO 
523 Broadway, New York 


TYPEWRITER, ETC. 


Ask your dealer for it. Sample bottle 
free on receipt of 3c. stamp. 


G. W. COLE & CO., 141 Broapway, N. Y. 
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TACKLE Catalog free on application 
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S. WINTERS’ 
PNEUMATIC 


J. B. LALIBERTE, 





les, RECOIL PAD 
ind sia ey QUEBEC, CANADA 


Warmly recommend 
ed by those who have 
used it. Indispensable 
atthe Traps. Stops all 
recoil. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory, & 
* pad promtly returned, 
Has come to stay. PRICE $1.50 
Je R. WINTERS, Clinton, Mo, 


The Largest Fur Store 
In America 





Order Your Furs NOW for NEXT WINTER 
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Immense collection of Russian and Hudson Bay @R 
SABLE SKINS. Gents’ lur-lined OVERCOATS, @ 
in blue and black cloth, lined in Canadian Mink, @® 
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wu 
e | . Alaska Seal, Sable Heads, Sable Paws, etc., 
Genuine uy trimmed in plucked and dyed Otter, also with 
Ww the richest of dark natural Labrador Otter and 
uy Hudson Bay dark Sable 


uy CARRIAGE ROBES in Sable, Canadian Mink, 
Alaska Seal and the rich Labrador Beaver 


IMoosehide calm 
4 : brs Indi -uriosities a Specialty 
Iioccasins gemma |S outta Cocos a Soeciay 


w Canadian Black Bear and Wolves, mounted as 
W Rugs by experts, etc 


METZ & SCHLOERB |u 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Hand made Meccasins and 


Pacs of every description, and e 
Web Snow Shoes specially on { e 
4 adapted forthe. . 





Snow Shoes and Moccasins 


POR EXPORT TRAD! 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


Mention FIELD AND STREAM 


ts 


Goods sent to any address in the U. S. on receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated circular and price list. 


* 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC CoO. 


Tarpon Fishing in 
ARANSAS PASS BAY 





The home of the tarpon is to be found in Aransas Pass, Texas—a few occasionally stray orf 
to Florida. The Pass is the channel between St. Joseph and Mustang Islands, connecting the 
waters of the Gulf with those of Aransas Bay, It is about a half mile long, 1,600 feet wide and 
from thirty to forty-five feet deep. The tides and winds cause strong inward and outward cur- 
rents to prevail at all times, and in these seething waters the tarpon makes his home, his feeding 
and play ground, and is to be found nearly all the year round. Here they spawn early in June, 
the young fish seeking the shallow grassy flats in the bay, where they remain until of sufficient 
size to keep out of the way of the big fish. ‘In the month of July. while fishing for trout, I have 
caught them four to six inches long, and again in September I have caught several from eight to 
ten inches long.”’ 

The action of the young ones when caught is the same as the grown ones, and it is an amus- 
ing sight to see them vainly striving to get unhooked. Only within the last three or four years 
has rod and reel fishing been practised here. 

Aransas Pass is beyond the dream of any tarpon fisherman who has never been there and 
tested it. The supply of tarpon is practically unlimited. They play and feed by hundreds. 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


‘¢ The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,’’ 


VIA SUNSET ROUTE TO 


CALIFORNIA 


MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, CHINA, 
THE PHILIPPINES, AUSTRALIA, AROUND THE WORLD 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables 
and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to . . 
EDWIN HAWLEY, 349 BROADWAY, 
ASSISTANT GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, 1B p (Washinat Bid 
L. H. NUTTING, | en sa ee 
EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT, NEw YORK. 
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GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS 





ESTABL'SHED 1855 


SIO ROBERT ST., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Special attention paid to orders for HAND LOADED SHELLS 
Send for our CATALOGUE if you do not have it * #* 
Ask your dealer for NEW FORMULA TRAP POWDER 





AN UNPARALLELED 
OFFER! 


We will give Firetp aANp StrrREAM and 
WESTERN Sports tor $2,50, which is the 
reguiar subscription price of ‘Western 
Sports alone. This offer will hold good 
until February 18th, 1899. ‘* Western 
Sports” is an absolute authority on 
sports in the West, handsomely illus- 
trated, and devoted to Gun and Rod, 
Cycling, Baseball, Football, and all other 
outdoor sports. 


Published weekly at 624 Warket St., San Francisco. 
Sample Copies an apnriication. 


THE SOUTHERN SPORTSMAN 





A new Illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted 
to Shooting, Fishing and kindred 
Sports in the South. 


ROBT. H. WILCOX, Publisher 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Price One Dollar a Year, and together with 


*¢ Field and Stream,” $1.50. 





Anglers 
Be Relieved 


tv and worry tangling vour line 


when « ing Use our 


Qnti- Tangle Re 20] | ene ent 


revents sy unn 
ce nper en aed 
ecessiully a water-proo 
poe ah m 
ti —— ‘ 





( fF i a tew se 
We nde oe the 


Send reel by mai 





ment, then vou understand i 
r express, will return it at 
Money back if dissatisfied 

AMET & MAYER 


P. S.—We don’t mar vour ree Wauke an, Ill. 








Revolving Seat 
3 SHELL BOX 


OR 


TACKLE BOX 
ALL IN ONE 


jend for circular, mentioning FIFLD AND STREAM, 
tou the manutacturer, 


JAMES BOYD, 342 Iglehart Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Brush, Sedge and Stubble 


By Dwight W. Huntington 

















A PICTURE BOOK OF THE SHOOTING FIELDS AND 
FEATHERED GAME OF NORTH AMERICA 


takes pleasure in present- 
it has no competitor in 


The Sportsman's Socie 
j 


dent 





ing this work—confi 






the world’s lit It is a magnificent art book, 


yr twenty-five full page pictures in 





large folio conta 


color, twenty-five full-page studies of game bi rds, and 






strations, 






over three 
spent many yea 
hastraveled from one end 


1 cam 





s inthe pr yn of this wor 


1ent to the other 






ra. The work. 





with gun, color-box an 


resents America pict 





tic manmer, re uresque as 


an artist nimrod saw it in his rambles after feathered 





game. 
For Sale by Subscription Only 


Published in 25 parts, $1.00 per part. Orders may be 


sent to FIELD AND STREAM office 


AMONG THE OZARKS” 


is an attractive and 
a with views 
s to fruit raising in that 
AMI RICA the southern 








sd Apples 
mely ill 





Tt. pert 


GREAT FRUII “BELT Ol 


slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great value not 
ily to fruit growers, but to every farmer and home 

seeker looking for a farm and a home Mailed free 
Address J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo 
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MULLINS’ —=> 
Stamped and Embossed SHEET METAL BOATS 









Double-Ender Pleasure Boat. 42 feet long, 42-inch beam. Suitable for use of three persons. Very 
handsome and durable. 


Yacht Tender or Dingy. 9 feet long, 46-inch beam. A seaworthy and handy craft. 


Complete catalogue showi:5 cur cecy Double Ender = 
Tender cr Fishing Best, also our Gas Exgine Boat, W. H. MULLINS, 
will be sent cn apyticacicn. Chis catalogu: gives 
sizes, prizes and full information. 


Corre-nons: nce Solicited. 


“Tron Sides” 


HUNTING 
CANOE 


Will not leak from shrinkage. 
Light, strong and practically 
everlasting. In one piece cr in 
two sections to fold for handy transportation. The ideas of ten different duck hunters embodied in 
one canoe. All the good points of ten different boats, one of which, shape, is the birch bark canoe. 
Length 12 to 55 feet; weight 50 to 75 Ibs.; price $20 to $50. 


222 Depot Street, 
SALEM, OHIO. 








COTS 
We make also this excellent 
family cot. Capacity four per- 
sons, 3,000 Ibs. Double deck. 
Folds in small space. For family 


outings, or parties of three or more, 
it has no equal. 


For further particulars address 
Outing Specialty Co. 
Lock Box 450 
Geneseo, III. 
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Srepenenrercrmers SRC 





| 


i eo cuties Water Tube Boilers. 


The largest, most modern and complete Yacht 
Building Plant in the world. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


GasEngined Power te-bhas. Seabury &C0, 


CONSOLIDATED 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, ° NEW YORK, 





Very 








MORRIS CANVAS CANOES |« Aico YJapor Punting Launch, « 


Unequalled in Strength Beautiful in Finish 





Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 








‘*‘Sportsmen’s Floating Camp.” Motor comrolied from 
bow. Valve movement, 12 to 1. 16 to 60 ft. Launches 
Twin screws a specialty. 1, 2, 3, 5,7 andi2h p. Noli 

censed engineer or pilot required. Speed and safety guar- 
A AL anteed. No dangerous Naphtha or Gasoline used. No 
HO. disagreeable vibration. Send Ten Cents in Stamps for 


oe Catalogue. MARIN*+ VAPOR ENGINECO., 


Fine Yachting Harbor - Jdereey .ve., Jersey City, N.d. 





See advertisement on another page 








American Boat Works. Mullins’ “GET THERE” Duck Boat 
Builders of Launches, Sailboats, Canoes anc 
Our Specialty Knock-down Crafts of any Price, - - - - Twenty Dollars 
e-cription. 


The most complete Hunting Boat on the market 


~pairs lways ady for us Best materi..1. 
WORK GUARANTEED PRICES LOW Full a acl a a yplic nabee 
ed in As our leader for 1899 we offer a K. D. Half-Rater, frame All Catalog applice 
anoe. 20 ft. o. a., buil. of White Oak, for 830.00, W. H. MULLINS 
° 


3517-21 S. 2d Street, __ ST. LOUIS, MO. 222 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 


Write for our new Catalogue 











Catalogue 
— At Last _———_ wine 


nor R : 
“ the feller who was sceptical about the merits 


of the Bristol Steel Fishing Rod. He is 
ess mightily pleased with his ‘Bristol, and uses 
it always when he’s fishing for fish. 





Co. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. BRISTOL, CONN. 


oat Landed, Send for M 
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Books for —— 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 





Complete Sportsman, Gasper - * - $2.00 re The Still-Hunter : - - - 2.00 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting - ~ 2.00 ; Wing and Glass Ball Shooting - - - .50 
Hints and Points for Sportsmen - - 1 30 | The Art of Shooting ‘ . = 3.00 
Scientific Duck Shooting - - - - 1,00 Trap Shooters’ Rez ady om - - £25 
Complete American Trapper - - - 1.00 | Names and Portraits of Birds = - - - 2.50 
Canoe and Camp Cookery - - - - ..00 | Wild Fowl Shooting - . - - - 2.50 
Canoe and Boat Building - - - - 2.00 | Hunting in Many Lands - “ ~ 2.50 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them — - - 1.50 | American Big-Game Hunting - - - 2.50 
Trapper’s Guide, Newhouse - - - 1.00 | North American Shore Birds - - - - 2.50 
Woodcraft, Nes:muk - ~ - - 1.00 | Gunsmith’s Manual - - . = - 2.00 
Antelope and Deer of America - - 2.50 | Shooting on the Wing - - - .75 
The Modern Shotgun - - - - 1.00 , Practical Taxidermy ° : - - 1.50 
The Gun and Its Development - - 4.00 Fetch and Carry - - - - - 1.00 
Camp Life in the Woods - - - - 1.00 | Modern Training - - - - 2.00 
The Breechloader and How to Use It -" 1.00 | Training vs. Breaking - - - 1.00 
Men | Have Fished With, Fred Mather - - 2.00 | Crooked Trails, Theodore a - 2.00 
With Fly Rod and Camera - - - 5.00 | Remington’s Frontier Skete. es —- - - 2.00 
The Camp-fires of the Everglades - . - 5.00 | The Story of America, Hezekiah Butterworth — 1.50 
The Fox Terrier - - - 2.00 | Conquering the Wilderness - . - 1.00 
Chic and I. (Pr: ictical Dog Training). Paper 1.00 | Deeds of Daring - - - - 1.00 

s : Cloth 1.50 | Forest and Jungle - - - 1.00 
The Amateur Trainer. Paper, 1.00 Cloth 1.50 | Spain in History - - - - 1.50 


t# Any of above books will also be sent as premiums for new subscribers, allowing soc. for each new § 
subscriber. For example: a dollar book wiil be given for two new subscribers, and so on in same proportion 


Address JOHN P. BURKHARD, Publisher Field and Stream, New York 


TO BE CONSIDERED BY THE 
THE VITAL POINTS. sroetsnan ov rover 


In selecting a Camera, are: 








COMPACTNESS 
DURABILITY 
LIGHTNESS 


Our Baby Wizard 


We believe embodies these requisites 











to a greater degree than any other. . 


THE “BOSS DANDY” 


IS A KING AMONG CHEAP CAMERAS Price $5.00 


Makes a perfect picture 4x5 inches. Handsomely covered with Black Grain Leather, fitted with our Rapid 
Achromatic Lens, Improved Safety Shutter, two Tripod Plates and two square Finders. 


Our handsome new Catalogue fully describes these and many other Cameras. Send 2 cent stamp for Catalogue 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. oF N. Y. 


Works and Executive Offices - . - CRESSKILL, N. J. 
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N? CAMERA produces satisfactory resul 
: unless it is equipped with a good len 
® Our lenses have a world-wide reputation. 
“ Our 
= ‘The Best.” 

“ We especially 






recommend our outfi 


2 containing the Turner-Reich Lens. 


PRICES LOW QUALITY HIGH 


; Gundlach Optical Co. 
9 761 So. Clinton Street, Rochester, N. 
BID ANNOONOO0ONONNNNN0N20AHNNHH 


Trade-Mark on a camera means 
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There ts no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 








Half the charm of a photo- 
graphic outing is lost if one carries 
along several pounds of glass 
plates and holders and has every 
moment filled with anxiety for 
their safety. 


Kodaks 


use non-breakable film cartridges 
which weigh ounces where plates 
weigh pounds. 

KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 


Catalogues free at agencies or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


«—CARBUTT 
















j Cc 
Celluloid = insertion 
Fr RAPID 
Films (cut sizes) ; eae 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS, 
AND BFING DEVOID OF WEIGHT ARE 
THE FAVORITE WITH THE... . . 


GUNNERS. AND_ BICYCLISTS 


WHO ARE ALSO LOVERS OF THE 


CAMERA. 
FOR DEVELOPER USE.-.eneceneuen 7 
J. C. Developing Tablets, 


PUT UP IN THREE SIZES, PRICE asc., 


goc. and 75c. MAILED POST-PAID ON 


RECEIPT OF PRICE. Send for Circulars. 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Wayne Junction, 









316 BROADWAY. 
- NEW YORK. 
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| The Duty of Rendering Home || 
® Attractive Made Fasy 


! BY THE j 


— 


“The best thing of the kind I know of to entertain one's 
Jamily and friends.’—Hon. Cuauncey M. Derew. 


whom it is, or ought to be, a constant study how to make home at- 
tractive, especially to the young people. 

To find in one instrument of music all the merits of every other, besides 
those which no other possesses, including the marvelous power of accurately 
and naturally reproducing speech, is indeed a wonder that never grows old. 
{he Ram's Horn is right when it calls it “the greatest contribution made 
by science to the entertainment of the world.” 

Its character changes with every selection. It is a cornet, a banjo, a 
xylophone, an orchestra, a full band, a quartette, a chorus, or a singie voice— 
makes stump speeches, delivers grand orations—is humorous, pathetic or 
devotional—all accurding to the record, 

‘l hese records, of which there are many thousands, are on flat indestruct- 
ible discs. They are made exclusively by experts from actual and genuine 
performances, given for the purpose by the most celebrated instrumentalists, 
bands, singers, actors and orators of the world. All but a few of the early 
records are signed by their makers, 

The point which is most difficult to make understood by those who have 
never heard them is that they are not imitations at all, Reproductions—the 
real thing—natural as life itself—and necessarily so from the scientific fact 
that they are the result of an exact repetition of sound waves vibrated by 
the originals. 


SOME PLACES WHERE THE GRAM-O-PHONE MAY BE SEEN. 


Montreal, Canada, H. A. Nelson Savannah, Ga., Ludden & Bates. 


\ A MONG the FIELD AND STREAM readers there must be many parents with 
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Albany, N. ¥., Cluett & Sons. 














Baltimore. H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons. 

Boston, Mass (178 Tremont St.), 
Nations! Gramophone Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Collister & Sayle. 

Columbus, Ohio, George M. Koch. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Albert Krell 

Charleston S.C ,H. Siegling. 

Chicago, Ills., Spaulding & Co., 
Jewelers. 

Detroit, Mich. (219 Woodward 
Ave ), Grinnell Bros. 

Grand Rapids. |. A. |. Friedrich. 

Indianapolis, Wulschner & Son. 

Kansas City, Mo,, Schmelzer 
Arms Co. 

Louisville, |. W. Reccius & Bro. 


& Sons Co. 
Minneapolis, W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Milwaukee, Wis., J. Flanner. 
New Orleans, La.. Julius Hart 
Norfolk, Va., Wallace Bros. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (:103 Chestnut 
St.). Blasius & Sons 
Philadelphia, Pa. (809 Filbert St.), 
Harbach & Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa., S. Hamilton. 
Richmond, Va., Hume-Miner Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., Scrantom, Wet- 
more & Co. 
Springfield, Mass., M. P. Conway. 
Salt Lake City, D. O. Calder’s Sons 
St. Paul, Minn., W. J. Dyer & Bro. 


St. Louis, Mo., D. K. Myers. 

Scranton, Pa., Perry Bros. 

San Francisco, Cal., Sherman, 
Clay & Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Thies Bros. 

St. John, N B, Canada, W. H 
Thorne & Co. 

Toronto, Canada, A. & S. Nord- 
heimer. 

Toledo, Ohio, Whitney & Currier 


Co. 
Troy, N. Y., Cluett & Sons. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Perry Bros. 
Washington, D. C., F. G. Smith 
& Co. 


AGENTS IN ALMOST EVERY CITY THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


By special arrangement any one 


A few celebrated people wh 


have made records exclusiv 
ly for the Gram-o-phone 
Joe Jefferson 
Maggie Mitchell 
Cc. M. Depew 
T. DeWitt Talmage 
Jessie Bartlett Davis 
Ada Rehan 
Mme. Janauschek 


| Sousa 
| Robert Ingersoll 
W.H. Crane 


Marshall P. Wilder 
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month for five mouths 
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FIELD AND STREAM funded, less express charges, is in 


strument is not satisfactory and is 
returned immediately 


For further information 


printed matter, etc 


address 


NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CO. 


874 Broadway, New York 
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Bicycles 









& Give riders that satisfied feeling that comes from the knowledge that they have the best. 


Made by the POPE MFG. CO. Means Satisfaction 


Columbia Bevel Gear Chainless, - $75 Hartford Bicycles, - - - - $35 
Columbia Chain Wheels, - - - $50 Vedette Bicycles, - - $25 and $26 
JUVENILE BICYCLES in all sizes, from $20 to $25 

Ask any Columbia dealer for Catalog, 
~ wr ite bo ae. pons aes a vy noon POPE MFG. CO. ’ Hartford, Conn. 
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Bicycles may come and go, but 
“NATIONALS” roll on forever 


EACH YEAR THE SAYING BECOMES MORE POPULAR 


‘‘A National rider never changes his mount”’ 


Make it your business to see our Latest Models 


Send to us for Catalogue, and allow us to direct you to our 
Nearest Agent 


NATIONAL CYCLE MFG. CO. 


BAY CITY, MICH, 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FIELD AND STREAM 


11 S NOT A MEDICINE} 
\ BUTAS 

))) ) ) DELICIOUS 

‘a DRINK\ 


RELISHE 
AND 

EASILY | 
RETAINED | 
BY THE | 
DELICATE | 


a 4 STIMUI eS  ¥ 
“BEEF .° i¢ STRENGWEIE! nD» t 


Armou ® Company Ceol 

















Rare Pictures free to new subscribers. — see Page it 
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America’s Magazine for SPORTSMEN 
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Depend on 


DU PONT 
SMOKELESS 


For Entire Satisfaction 


Sead for Circular 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


P SMOKELESS 
Blue... — rownr 
AND 
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J. A.R. ELLIOTT SH ps IT ANT we 
Star Cup from CHAMPI "RED. GILBER 
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WRITE FOR CIRC 


THE HAZARD POWDER cOMPRRY | | 
44, 46 and 48 Cedar Str 
NEW basse ary 


Baltimore, Md tuffalo, N. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Kan ste Mo. jew O ' 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW (ooo rhivos.n tne NEAT Issue. 
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